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A bsMMi paiatiBg of tbe year 
1842 depict! a weary, wmmM 

horse, sta«geriaf towards the 
British prritM at Jalalabad, 
m Bridsh army had beea 
forced to eracaate Kahol aad 
Brydoa was the oaty aanhfor 
oit ol fire thoasand mea. By the 
time they got rood to the 
Anglo-Rassiaa coaveatioa of 
1907, Biitaa had dtadiMiied aay 
inteadoB of attoinc the pofitical 
statBS (rf A^ghaniitaai As a qaid> 
pro <|M Rania declared Af> 
gha^stM to be beyoad its 
sphere of influence. 

This was only on paper. The Rus- 
sians were still concerned with 
events beyond their botdos and 
nr« i^aily accepted Lord Qaaoo's 
description al Afghanistan as M- 
tain% sphere of influence. In the can- 
tonnientt of Peshawar, Rawalpindi 
and Lahore, British oflicen began 
refcrring to this tussle as "the Grott 
Game". Then, as now, the Great 
Game was piayed by two imperiai 
powen with the kxal inhabitants as, 
pawns. 80 years later, the situation 
is more complex, the stakes are 
higher, the choices more i'nii»H 
And we in Pakistan must examine 
the problem in aU its complexity. 

In 1947, Pakistan inherited Lord 
Curzon's tripartite set-up. Fust, 
there were the settled areas, direct- 
ly adnmrntered by Pakistani oificeR 
with the law of the land in force. Se- 
cond, the tribal areas which had 
their own laws. It was accqpted that 
these areas wouki constitute the 
country's political frontier witixwt 
being administered by Pakistan. 
And last in the iniierited system was 
the sphere of infhieace -> Af- 
ghanistan. 

The tribal tenritories have never 
been easy to handle. The bonier has 
forever been porous and it was for 
this reason that a large British anoy 
was posted all akxig the Frontier. In 
1947, Pakistan withdrew this 
presence — the bolder with bdia 
was fdattgieifly more imi»tant — 
•Lord Cufzoo'k distinctnos coo- 
timied to be accepted. 

At independence, the settled areas 
of the Frontier were governed by a 
Congress minisiTy. However, in that 
same eventful August of 1947, the 
central government dismissed this 
ministTy. In the Frontier this aa was 
deemed to be an attempt by the 
Pakistan bureaucracy to by-pass the 
political leadership of the Pathans. 
But there was one saving grace, the 
Pathans had always had a signiH- 
cant presence in the army. So, dur- 
ing the Ayub era, sectkxB of Pathan 
society were incorporated into the 
power structure, both within the 
army and the civil service. 

SITUATION 

A new situation emerged towards 
the end of Ayub's tenure. In 1970 
Khan Wall Khan, in alliance with 
Mufti Mahmud won a majwity in 
the Frontier. Once again, the centre 
stepped in with a heavy hand. Bhut- 
to disimwfd the NAP ministry in 
BahKhistan and NAP, Fiontier 



resigned in protest This, after Wall 
Khan had agreed to the 73 GHSti- 
tutiiHL FoUowing Sherpao's murd- 
er, Wali Khan was arrested and put 
on trial for treason. At this time, 
Wali Khan emerged as the main op> 
ponent to Bhutto, he coukl have 
taken a national posture, indeed it 
was expected, but he failed to do sa 
Meanwhile, in Afghanistan Daud 
came back as President following 
the July 73 coup. He clamped down 
on the internal resistance, tlie 
Jawanan-e-Musalman and many of 
these fled to Pakistan. Bhutto armed 
them and the Jamaat under Qazi 
HiBsain Ahmed doom Senator) be- 
came their kleiriogical patroos. 
very group turned into the Hjzi>«- 
Islami, headed by Gulbudin Hik- 
matyar. They carried out operatkma 
within AfghaPBtan, as in the Puj- 
shir valley in 197S. By the time Kur 
Mohammart Taraki came to power 
in 1978, the Hizhe-lslami were weO- 
entrencfaed in Pakistan, armed, 
trained and ready for action. And in 
tUs, they were not to be disappoint- 
ed, more aid and supplies would be 
thein for the asking. 

PRESSURE 

In December 1979, the Soviets in- 
tervened in Afghanistan. Refugees 
began pouring into the Frontier in 
their hoards. They settled both in 
the tribal belt and in the settled 
areas. Naturally an enormous in- 
crease in numbeis put pressure on 
local resouorces. Remarkably 
thou^ Fidaa hospteaiity stood the 
test of at least five kmg years, but 
widi heightening tensions and in- 
creasing pressures on urban 
Peshawar, there is no doubt that the 
caukiron is on the boiL There is 
resentment, for instance, about the 
fact that while the Afghans are aid- 
ed and abetted, the locals get noth- 
ing. There are rumblings amongst 
the refugees toa They claim that the 
leadership which is supposed to 
represent them has not been chooe- 
en by the Afghan but by Pakistan. 
The Afghan penpecdve on the ques- 
tion of drugs is that oriiinary refi^ 
gees have not been the real 
benefKiaries of this exerdse. They 
claim that without the connivance 
of forces within Pakistan, the drug 
problem woukl not have attained its 
present proportions. Grievances are 
also directed towards the bureaucra- 
cy for refugees which is^^ entirely 
Pakistani. It is said that Pakistani 
officials are massively corrupt; they 
take their "share" of all the aklcash, 

food, goods and arms. This seems to 
be bome out by the intematkxul 
media and the donor 

With so much brewing c» both 
sides, the Frontier has been dubbed 
a Lebanon in the making with 
frightening implications for the rest 
of Pakistan. People m the Frontier 
have been saying exactly this for the 
last four years and it is on the basis 
of such issues that Wah Khan has 
made a comebacL He claims to 
speak for most Pathans when he 
says that they fed threatened, it is 
widely heU that the Af ^lan war is 
being carried back to Pakistan. Waii 
Khan alleges that the vtar has fust 
spilled over the border into the 
Frontier, it could go beyond to 
Baluchistan, to Sind and it may 
eventually come home to roost in 
the Punjab. This woukl certainly ap- 



pear to be the case if the next 
Pakistani government pursues the 
same pdicies with equal vigour. 

CROSSFIRE 

The tribal areas are caught in the 
cross-fire and as such, can they re- 
tain their ageoU status? This is best 
ilhistrated by recent events in the 
Khyber Agency. WaU Khan Kukik- 
hd was successfully courted by 
Kabul and he made it difficult for 
the Mujahideen to operate freely. 
The Paldstan army went into actioo 
against KukikheL in partneiship 



widi the Hizb«-Islami The Afghan 
refugees were thus effectivdy in- 
volved in the internal sitoatnn and 
the tribal bdt sustained an un- 
precedented incursion in to its au- 
tonomy. 

These are sobering facts and as 
Time Magazine put it in December 
1981j\9inst this background, tlw 
exjAisive nuxture of arms, nxmey 
and drugs oooU become a source of 
grave difficulties for the country and 
conceivably cvsn threaten its int^- 
ty as a natioo."— NPTS 



What India can do 



a BHARGAVA 

In February 1980, about two 
months after the Soviet troops, 
jWHimwl oMitiolof Afghanstaa, 
the then Soviet ambagador in 
New Ddhi told a select group.<rf 
intellectuals: "Ooat think the 
resistaiice will ever make us puO 
out at AfgfaamstaiL We wiD stay 
there as long as we want, even 
30 or 40 years." 

He was appaiently provoked by 
the sharp and cootiniiing criticism 
of the Soviet aetmn in a l ar ge a ectka 
of the Indian press. Even Marxist 
ararirmin associated with Delhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru uidversities ~ 
usually close to the Establishment 
— were outraged. Among defence 
experts, admiration for the prowess 
of the Soviet military operatk» was 
mingled with awe at what it might 
augur for India's own security. Mon 
partkailarly, the Soviet envoy must 
have been smarting under Charan 
Singh's anib when dw sunm oBe d 
him in the small houn of a late 
December morning to demand aa 
explanation for Soviet faihire to 
"consult with" India before 
marching troops into a third country 
as requited uixier the Iod»Soviet 
treaty of 1971 — the only bright 
spot in the Lok Dal odMnea's 
dismal record as the only nominated 
Prime Minister of India. 

During and after the recent 
November 19 ^ummit between 
Ronald Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Geneva it was stated 
that Moscow was piepared to quit 
Afghanistan — ■ without mentkm of 
any conditions including, 
significantly, the safeguaniing of the 
so-called Afghan revolution. 

WEAKNESSES 

The apparent vote face is not the 
result of achange of heart induced 
by critical world ofnnidn because 
there is no critical worid opinion 
unlike in the case of American 
invohrement in Nicaragua or the 
earlier Vietnam quagmiie. The 
nonaiigned are divided on the issue 
along the okl coU war lines while 
the sanctions imposed by dM Carter 
administration have either tapered 
off — with the trade embargo being 
lifted — and the boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics having 
boomeranged. 

The situatun on the ground in 
Afghanistan does not also warrant 
Soviet withdrawal because the 
casualties have not been very high 
and the mujahkieen, despite coven 
and overt supply of sophisticated 
aaiiitary hardware fram the ins, are 
hopelessly divided into mutlially 
warring factioas and are, at the 
most, a nuisance rather than a 
threat More importantly, the 
Babrak Karmal regime in Kabul is 
more dependent, than six yean ago, 



CO the Soviet military cratch, even 
. though the r e sistan oe has faded to 
notch the position <tf the Vietminh 
in the Veitnam of the 7Qs. 

DEAL 

As for Soviet public opinion 
asserting itself against dw Af^ian 
adventure — ■ as it happened in the 
pS on the Vietnam issue — it will 
bea joke which the Poles cui add to 
their large repertoire of anti-Russian 
lau^ Why then the talk of Soviet 
withdrawal? The answer can be a 
deal in the offing between the 
superpowers: "You stop wtHrying 
me in Nicaragua and I will not push 
you in Afghanistan " Reagan and 
Gorbachev may not have already 
clinched the bargain but moves are 
apparentiy afoot in that direction. 
The fall guys — to use an 
American expressxHi win be the 
people of Afghanistan unless they 
are helped by freedom-loving 
neighbours and Pakistan whose 
social fabric ins beea disturbed by 
the flood of three miiUon refugees, 
some of whom have made a de 
facto Pakhtoonistan of the frontier 
tribal area. 

It is necessary to recall here 
briefly how the Soviets came to be 
in military occupation of 
Afghanistan which since 1918 had 
been in the Soviet "sphere of 
influence"— Indira Gandhi's words , 
(vide collected speeches and 
writings). Sandwiched between the 
British empire and the Czarist 
kingdom ever since it emerged as a 
political entity. Afghanistan was 
made a buffer state by the Angk>- 
Russian Convention al 1907 under 
which Russia had recognised 
Britain's right to control 
Afghanistan's foreign relations in 
return for British "cooperation in 
securing (for Russia) an equal 
opportunity for trade" in 
Afghanistan. (Despite Lenin's 
iniuactian against extrsterritorial 
posMssions and interests, Stalin and 
his successon did not let 
Afghanistan go out of the Soviet 
"sphere of influenoe," unlace Nehru 
who had unilaterally su rr en d e r ed 
inherited interests in Tibet — a 
quaiiutive difference between 
Marxists and liberals.) 

In 1918. Britain suspended the 
protocol m appreciation of Ameer 
Habtbnikh's neutrality in Workl 
War I but the adventurist policies 
of his successor AmanuUah restored 
the stittus quo fohowing the third 
Afghanwtf andthe 1919'Treatyaf 
Rawalpindi AfgfaaniMan recognised 
the Durand Line as the southern 
boundary with British India. But 
AmanuUah's son. Nadir Shah, 
pursued with even-handed caution 
a polKy cii eqiudistance towards 
both, the- Soviet Unkn and the 
British and so did his son, Zahir 
Shah, whose fall m 1973 in a 
Communist-organised coup led to 
the ,end of monarchy in 
Afghanistan. But towards Pakistan 



which inherited Britsh rights and 
responsibilities in north-west India, 
the Zahir Shah regime displayed 
unmitigated hostility, going back on 
the country's acceptance of the 
Durand Line as the boundary, hi 
the process, he warmed the oockks 
of the heart in South fflodc which, 
however, lest- no time in nmignisi i it 
PI' the post-coup Daud r^ime. 
— The tragedy of the 1973 coup 
^ / ^ ; staged by Mohammad Daud with 
^ / ^ T kxal comnwrnitt support was that, 
aianaed by what was mistakenly 
seen as a Soviet-inspired action, the 
Shah of Iran and the US went into 
i action through their respective 
I intelligenoe agencies. Kabul in tiuse 
days swarmed with Savak (Inmian 
Mpionagc agency) spies who 
ultiaiately managed to doacfa Daud 
from his communist feilow- 
coospiratofs and also veer him into 
the western camp. Poetic justioe was 
meted out to Daud who pakl with 
his life in the-April 1978 coup, hailed 
by communists as the Saatf 
Revolution. 



APPREHENSIONS 

While Moscow can be absdved 
of responsibiiity fbr the 1973 and 
1978 coups, there is no doubt of its 
direct involvement and manipulation' 
(rf events between September 1979, 
when HafizuUah Amm won the 
faction fight against Nur 
Mohammad Ikraki, and the 
subsequent takeover of die country 
in December 1979. In spite of 
conoertpd attempts by proMaoow 
dnnent s to obftiscaie acts and find 
iira p e gu at S i i the aooounts of fair- 
minded observeis like Louis Dupre^ 
Sdig Harrison and Professor John 
Erikson — not to mention the 
monnmentd worit of the Rsreign 
Avails Committee oi the Britsh 
House of Commons — tbereis little 
doubt that it was an attempt, even 
if hamhanded, by the Soviet Unxn 
to forestall what was percdved ata 
seaaity threat by sa^fing oitt 
Afghanistan's independence 

It is nnich more than an academ- 
ic dispute over historical facts be- 
cause it affects the security (tf India i 
and Pakistan and involves vahies 
like autonomy and sovereignty of i 
member States of the United Na-< 
tions. Apprehensive ftf a liasion be- i 
tween HJrfizuUah Amin, who 

proclaimed himself President of the 
Republic (tf Afghanistan, and Beij- 
ing, the Soviets intervened chdming 
an invitation from Amin him ^ff if 
who was killed in the takeover. It 
was like the onslaught on Prague to 
aiuff out Dubcdc in 1968, except! 
that in this case the host himself was j 
not alive to wekjome the guests. Be- 1 
fore his fall, Amin had devekjpedai 
direct line of communication toi 
Pakistan's Zia-ul-Haq and had I 
pledged acceptance of the Durand j 
Line as the boundary — thus bury- i 
ing the principal hatchet between 
the two neighbours. 

The disinformation put out by the 
anti-Zia elements in Pakistan (and 
«bo«l in the corridocj of Soutii 
BkKk) that Zianil-Haq with the hdp 
erf the ubiquitous ClA had en- 
gineered the Sovid invasion of Af- 
ghanistan with a view to getting 
American arms is too disingenuous 
to merit discussion. In the wake of 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
the Carter administration had no 
doubt revoked tlw ban on military 
supplies and economic aid to 
Pakistan, irrespective of its nuclear 
ambitions. But the aid package 
offered by Washington then was 
deciined as "peanuts" by Zia. That 
Pakistan has always had allies m the 
American military establishment 
and ehewhere does not alter the faa 
that until after Reagan became Presa- 
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dent and die Sovieti had been in Af- 
giianisua for about three yean 
Pakistan did not get substantial 
American military aid. Offsetting it 
in social cost was the Hood of refu- 
gees and its aftermath. 

Today, the Soviets have taken a 
leaf from the Britoh policy in the 
north-west frontier. Kabul had 
bought over aome tribal chieftains 
with gold, guns and hashish to take 
up anns against the Zia regime 
which in turn bombed the tnbal 
area. But for the superpower aeeoid 
to observe restraint the trouble in 
the frontier can touch off a larger 
conflagntioa 

Whoe does one go from here six 
years after troops (which now nuo- i 
b» m ore than lOO.OOOt with 
nodera arms occupied a nonaiigned 
country? At mentioaed at the ottt- 
s«i a 5«if pro quo thvohring Af- 
^amstan seems to be on the aids 
between the superpowers. The US 
has ayeed to give the required 
suanatees if. the Soviets set a 
timetabie for withdrtwaL 

b is immitend whether there ait 
proximity ulks between Af- 
Sbanistan snd Pakistan as now or 
direct negotiatioa as demanded by 
the K armai regime which is in 
search of legitimacy. What are im- 
pottant are: withdrawal of Soviet 
troops unoonditnnafly, return of the 
rafugees in PakiBan and an unwrit- 
ten conventioa that Afghanistan 
wifl not purme anthSoviet polides 
(as it had been until Daod in 1979) 
and will not join any miiitary alli- 
ance — a kind of Austrianisatioa 
and not the KKaOed Rnlandaaiion. 
The Soviet troops pulled out of Aus- 
tria without any oonditioo — that, 
too, in the Stalin period and have no 
right to return. In the case of Fm- 
land, on the other hand, they go 
back for security reasons. 

The no&aiigned, especially the re- 
cently instimted South Asian As- 
sociation for Regional Cooperatiaa 
(SAARQ, can ensure that Af- 
Sbanistan does not in any way 
Jeopardise genuine Soviet security 
interests. Afghanistan can be 
brought into the set up when it is 
free of the Soviet occupation force. 
The UN, too, can undopin such an 
urangement. But it should not be 
a deal between the superpowers. 

India could have played a positive 
nie in the crias if it had shed its anti- 
rakistaa bias and been genuinely 
non-aligned. Much is made of the 
speech by P.Y. Nan#nfa| Rap 
when fie was extanal~anairs 
minister (at Karachi in June 1981) 
that India had abiding, vested 
interest in the st^nity of Pakstan". 
But it was not only not followed up 
but Indira Gandhi's subsequent ac- 
tions and pronouncements set it at 
nought She supported the theory of 
an Afghan inviutoa to the Soviets 
to invade that counuy in her 
speeches ^ Europe also) in the same 
year. Almost simultaneousiy, she 
was reported by BBC to have met 
in Bombay Bhutto's son stationed in 
Kabul after he master-minded the 
hijacking of a Pakistani aircraft. The 
glee in the (rfficial media at 
Pakistani problem with its ethnic 
minorities is aiKKher index. Despite 
these negative trends, India can still 
play role in helping Afghanisian 
fegain its independence if Rajiv 
Gandhi has the will and the strength 
to live up to it (Indian Ex- 
press)— NPT 



Kukikhel pledges loyalty 



PESHAWAJl, March. 3: ITie 
three-mtxith old dispute in 
Khyber Agency appeared to 
have been resoivea following 
a tribal jirga here on Monday 
in which Wali Khan Kukikhel 
pledged his loyalty to the 
Govemntent of Pakistan and 
the Gcvemor of NWFP, 
Nawabsada Abdul Ghafoor 
Khan Hoti assured respect for 
the time-honoured trioal tradi> 
tions and undertook to ensure 
the fecial status of the tribal 
areas as envisaged by tlie 
Constitution of Pakistan and 
in accordance with the past 
treaties and agreements. 

In a dranutic turn of events, the 
estranged Afhdi chieftain waa recei- 
ved u in honoured guest at the 
Governor's House, Peshawar when 
he arrived with more than 200 of 
his supporters to formaiise an 
agreement that was on the cards 
^ice the last two months. The 
indirect negotiations through 
crusted intermediaries culminated 
in an ^reement today during 
Kukikhel's first tace-to-face en- 
counter with the NWFP Governor. 

Speaking to reporters after his 
meeting with the auchorit^s, Wali 
Kiian Kukikhel expressed sacisfac- 
*tion over the settlement and said 
the rapprochement must be wel- 
comed. The agemg A&idi Malik 

claimed that four out of his five 
main demands had been accepted. 
It may be recalled that WaU Khan 
Kukikhel in his interview with 
"The Muslim" had listed five 
demands , which inci^ded guaran- 
tees about the special and indepen- 
dent status ot the tribal areas, 
safeguarding of the time-honoured 
tribal traditions, non-intetference 
in tribal affairs, protection of the 
historical, legal and moral rights of 
the cnlj^smen, and accountability 
of ail diose responsible for the 
December 1985 operation in 
Khyber Agency. 

Wali Khan Kukikhel parried a 
question regarding his supponers 
stUl staying behind in Kabul and 
also declined to comment on 
other aspects of the problem like 
the weapons brought by his men 
from Aighanistan. He remarked 
that it was too auspicious a 
moment to be polluted by minor 
irritants, adding chat reference to 
such matters would only accentu- 
ate the difficuldes of the two 
sides. » * • 

It is iearnt that the Government 
has also agreed to compensate Wali 
Khan Kukikhel and his supporters 
for losses incurred by them as a. 
result of the Government 
operation in Khyber Agency. The 
actual figure is a moot point, but 
it is believed that he will be paid 
Rs. 7 crore, almost half the Rs. 15 



crore demanded by him to eruble 
him and his followers to re- 
construct their houses bulldozed in 
the action. The confiscated proper- 
ty of the wanted men are also 
being returned to their owners. 

On his part, Wali Khan Kukikhel 
has extended his co-operation to 
the government to flusn out the 
crimmals and anti-social elemenu 
from the Khyber Agency, especially 
those indulging in the narcotics 
trade. He also guaranteed that 
some of his supporters accused of 
involvement in illegal activities 
would refram from such acts in 
future. The Government may also 
take steps to assure the pro- 
establishment Maliks and tribesmen 
of its continued patronage, especia- 
lly in view of the changed situation 
when the traitor" of yesterday 
has assumed the mantle of patrioe' 



Herat 

STEFAN LINDGREN 

STOCKHOLM: Large parts of 
the dty of Hera^ one of Af- 
' ghanistan's reUgjoin centres, are 
in ruins. Amid the devastation, the 
Ma jahideen guerillas take shelter 
from the shells and bombs o^ the 
Soviet-backed government forces. 

The Herat plain, which once fed 
alihost two million people, is today 
ataiost completely deserted. The fertile 
paddy fields lie fallow. The population 
has suffered innumerable kxses and 
many hav^ taken< lefuge in nearby 
Iran. 

. The .villages are systematkaily 
levelled by lodcets from the Soviet base 
at Mir Daoud, 20 miles south of the 
city. About two months ago, it was the 
village of Aiband. And before that 
Rouvashan, Sufian, Rabat Quilugh, 
Serkuche, Kotnizotv Hauze Karbaz. 

"Only jinn and jackals can stay 
here," a guerilla says. At night, the 
howling of the jackals is accompanied 
only by the noise of Soviet shelling. 

The guerillas, dominated by the fun- 
damentalist Jamiat-i-Islami group, are 
almost alone now on the Herat plain. - 



They live in cellars, shacks and single 
habitabie rooms under the ruins. But 
they can neVer stay for long for fear 
of discovery by enemy aircraft 

The Nf ujahideen are alsb running 
shcNTt bf food. Here and there they try 
to grow wheat for bread, other walk 
up to 10 miks every morning to fuid 
something to eat. Rice is a luxury and 
pigeons have replaced the traditibnal 
mutton. - 

"We want the world to know what 
has happoied to Herat," says Ghulam 
Rasul, Chairman of the Jamiat Qiltur- 
al Committee. H«ralt must be inide as 
well known as Hiroshima, Nagasaki 
and Dresden. "More people died here 
than in HirDshima", he claims, **In Her- 
at province the btunbings have lasted 
seven years; they started one year be- 
fore the Soviet invasion. We estimate 
that more thani 100,000 people hiave 
died here." 

Last October, a big Soviet force car- 
ried out a mopping-up operation in 
Herat. Sonje central parts df the city, 
including the Friday Mosque and tlw 
citadel, were cut olf from the other 
parts by an ima curtain of mines — 
estimated to liuiitber 75,000 inhabi- 
tant$ remain. Outside, this lethal, 
perimeter, the Soviet forces regard 
everything as hostile. From one bast 
north of Herat,^ guerilla-controlled, 
parts of the city are shelled and from 
Mir £)aoud in the south rockets hit vil- 
lages on the pcriphcryi- « 
' To -Muslims, the destruction of okl 
Herat has a special dimension. It is con- 
sidered to be the religious and cultur- 
al centre of the country a^ the former 
capital in the timurid empire frtMn 
Istanbul to the Indus. It is on UNES- 
CO's list of cities especially worth pro: 
tecting. 

Some of the timurid monuments 
were des royed by the British in the 
late 19th century; now the rest are 
threatened. The 148-foot high Menara 
Nahbas, the oldest of the Timurid 
minarets, was hit and totally destroyed 
some months iga This minaret, ctose 
to a modem «hool, was ornamented 
with cok)urBd tikis and Quranic inscrip- 
tions in Kufi style, and, according to 
connoisseurs, it was one of the most . 
beautiful examples of this style, — 
P.T.-Observer Service. PT 3/14 
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to Congress 
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Excerpts from Pres. Reagan's message on "Freedom, Regional Security & Global Peace" 
sent to Congress. on 3/14. 



our loreign policy in the postwar 
era has sought to enhance our na- 
tion's security by pursuit of fom- fun- 
damental goals: 

We have sought to defend and ad- 
vance the cause of democracy, free- 
dom, and hiunan rights throughout 
th€s world. .. - 

qWe have sought to promote pros- ; 
perity and social progress through a 
free, open and expanding market-ori- 
ent^ global economy. 

4 We have worked diplomatically to 
help resolve dsmgerous regicmal con- 
flicts. - 

9We have worked to reduce and 
eventually eliminate the danger of 
nuclear war. . » 

^* .By the 1970's the long-proclaimed 
Soviet doctrine of "wars of national 
liberation" was for the first time 
backed by a global capability to ^ 
project military power. The Soviets 
appeared to conclude that the global 
"correlation of forces" was shiftin 
inexorably in their favor. 

The world now knows the results 
above all the staggering human toll 
Murderous policies in Vietnam anu 
Cambodia produced victims on a 
scale unknown since the genocides- of 
Hitler and Stalin. In Afghanistan, the 
Soviet invasion, led to the terrified 
flight of millions from their homes. In 
Ethiopia, we have witnessed death by 
famine and more recently by forced 
resettlement, and in South Yemen 
this year, factional killing that con- 
sumed thousands of lives in a span of 
a few days. / • 

Soviet-style dictatorships, in short, 
are an almost unique threat to peace, 
both before and after they consolidate 
their rule. Before, because the war 
they wage against their own people 
does not always stay within their own 
borders. And after, because the elimi- 
nation of opposition at home frees 
their hand for subversion abroad. 
Cuba's foreign adventures of the past 
decade are a warning to the neigh- 
bors of Communist regimes every- 
where. 

The drive for national freedom and 
popular rule takes different forms in 
different countries, for each nation is 
the authentic product of a unique his- 
tory and cultiure. 

In one case, a people's resistance 
may spring from deep religious be- 
lief ; in another, from the bonds of eth- 
nic or tribal solidarity; in yet an- 
other, from the grievances of colonial 
rule, or from the failure of an alien 
ideology to contribute to national 
progress. 

Our traditions and the traditions of 
those whom we help can hardly be 
identical. And their programs will not 
always match our own experience 
and preferences. This is to be expect- 
ed. The real question is: Can our 
policy — of active American support 
— increase the likelihood of demo- 
cratic outcomes? I believe it can.. . 



. None of these struggles is a purely 
internal one. As I told the United Na- 
tions General Assembly last year, the 
assault of such regimes on their own 
people inevitably becomes a menace 
to their neighbors. Hence the threats 
to Pakistan^ and Thailand by \h& 
powerful occupying armies in Af- 
^anistan aiui Cambodia. . . 

The Soviets overreached in the 
1 1970's, at a time when America weak- 
I ened itself by its internal divisions. In 
the 1980's the Soviets and their clients 
are finding it difficult to consolidate 
; th^e gains — in part becuase of the 
revivsd of American and Western 
self-confidence, but mainly because 
of the courageous forces of indige- 
nous resistance. 

Growing resistance movements 
now challenge Communist regimes 
installed or maintained by the mili- 
I tary power of the Soviet Union and its 
' colonial agents — in Afghanistan, An- 
gola, Cambodia, Ethiopia and Nica- 
ragua. 

We did not create this historical 
phenomenon, but we must not fail to 
jn^pcmd^to it. , 



In Afghanistan, Moscow's mvasion 
to preserve the puppet government it 
installed has met stiff and growing 
resistance by Afghans who are fight- 
ing and dying for their country's inde- 
pendence. ' 

In my meeting and other communi- 
cations with Soviet General Secretary 
Gorbachev, and in my address before 
the U.N. General Assembly last Octo- ' 
ber, I have made clear the impor- 
tance the United States attaches to 
the resolution of regional conflicts 
that threaten world peace and the 
yearning of millions for freedom and 
independence — whether in Afghani- 
stan or in southern Africa. , . 



In all these regions, the Soviet 
Union and its clients would of course 
prefer victory to compromise. That is 
why in Afghanistan, in Southeast 
Asia, in southern Africa, and in Cen- 
tral America, diplomatic hopes de- 
pend on whether the Soviets see that 
victory is excluded. In each case, 
resistance forces fighting against 
Communist tyranny deserve our sup- 
port. 

The form and extent of support we 
provide must be carefully weighed in 
each case. Because a popularly sup- 
ported insurgency enjoys some natu- 
ral military advantages, our help 
need not always be massive to make a 
difference. But it must be more than 
simply symbolic: Our help should 
give freedom fighters the chance to 
rally the people to their side. 
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Some have argued that the regional 
wars in which the Soviet Union is em- 
broiled provide an opportunity to 
"bleed" the Soviets. This is not our. 
policy. We consider these wars dan- 
gerous to U.S.-Soviet relations and 
tragic for the suffering peoples di- 
rectly involved. 

For those reasons, military solu- 
tions are not the goal of American 
policy. International peace and se- 
curity require both sides in these 
struggles to be prepared to lay down 
their arms and negotiate political 
solutions. 

The forms of such negotiations may 
vary, but in all of these conflicts polit- 
ical efforts (and the improvement of 
internal political conditions) are es- 
sential to ending the violence, pro- 
moting freedom and national self- 
determination, and bringing real 
hope for regional security. 

With these goals in mind, in my ad- 
dress to the U.N. General Assembly 
last fall, I put forward a plan for 
beginning to resolve a series of re- 
gional conflicts in which Leninist re- 
gimes have made war against their 
own peoples. 

My initiative was meant to comple- 
ment diplomatic efforts already 
imder way. To all of these efforts the 
United States has given the^strongest 
possible support. We have done so de- 
spite the fact that the Soviet Union 
and its clients have usually resisted 
negotiations, or have approached the 
table primarily for tactical purposes. 
We intend, in fact, to redouble our ef- 
fort through a series of bilateral dis- 
, cussions with the Soviets. 

In Afghanistan, we strongly sup- 
port the diplomatic efforts conducted 
under U.N. auspices. We see no clear 
sign that the Soviet Union has faced 
up to the necessity of withdrawing its 
troops, which remains the central 
issue of the negotiations. But we will 
persist. 




America can- 
not fight everyone's battle for ir^ 
dom. But we must not deny others the 
chance to fight their battle them- 
selves. 
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Afghanistan: US aid 

gs attached 



Discontent amongst Soviet soldiers in Afghanistan, particularly " 
those from the Muslim republics, has been known about for a 
long time. But reports of a major reb ellion of So viet Muslim troops 
on a Soviet base in Dashte Abadan have been stifled by the 
Soviet authorities, worried that it will encourage others to revolt 



,One morning last October, when the 
sun was just beginning its ascent and 

■ the hints of dark cold had almost vanished 
: from the departing night air. the peasants 
' Uving near the Soviet army base at Dasht- 
1 e-Abdan in Afghanistan were awoken by 

the sounds of violent' armed combat. 
Some local inhabitants believed, not 
unhappily, that the Afghan miijahidin 

■ were mounting an attack on the base. To 
others, there was something distinctly 
wrong in the situation. Many had seen 
mujahidin operations before . but this time 
no firing was coming from outside the base 
and no mujahidin were seen withdrawing. 

The Dasht-e-Abdan base lies between 
Kunduz and Samangan in Afghanistan, 
directly across the Amu Darya river from 
the military installations in the USSR. It 
is. in fact, part of the forward support 
network for operations staged from these 
Soviet bases. Many of the Soviet soldiers 
stationed at Dasht-e-Abdan at this time 
were Muslims from the Soviet Central 
Asian republics who had been sent there 
to provide support for front line activities 
further inland. The Soviet high command 
had long ago withdrawn most Soviet 
Muslims from frontline operations 
because they had proved unreliable. This 
mjunction did not include support work, 
however, and Dasht-e-Abdan. like manv 
Soviet bases inside Afghanistan, still used 
Soviet Muslim troops to unload planes 
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and load trucks and to perform manual 
labour. 

Soviet military authorities may now 
have to reconsider this policy as well. For 
what the local inhabitants' of Dasht-e- 
Abdan saw and heard on that October 
morning was not a mujahidin attack but a 
mutiny of Soviet Muslim soldiers against 
their Russian officers. 

Reports are at odds about what touched 
off the mutiny, although most accounts 
now agree that it began when one of the 
Soviet Central Asian troops dropped an 
e.xplosive device inside the base and it 
exploded. Soviet Muslim soldiers at the 
base from the beginning had got on well 
with the local villagers, nearly all of whom 
are Muslim Uzbeks and Tajiks, like the 
Soviet Muslim soldiers themselves. A 
substantial commerce in food and 
weapons had developed between them 
over the years. The explosive device 
which the Soviet Muslim dropped inside 
the base, according to several sources, had 
come from outside the camp. 

No one has yet suggested that the 
offending Soviet Muslim soldier was bent 
on sabotaging Soviet facilities, but the 
possibility cannot be ruled out. It has 
happened before. Soviet Muslims have in 
the past helped the Afghan mujahidin slip 
inside Soviet bases to destroy equipment, 
especially aircraft. 

What followed next is unclear. Several 
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j reports claim that the soldier, a Tajik, was 
i executed on the spot by a Russian officer: 
others say that a firing squad of Russians 
was quickly mounted and that the soldier 
was executed this way. Either wav, the 
reaction of the other' Tajik and Uzbek 
soldiers was immediate. 

Within minutes the base was engulfed in 
rifle fire as the Soviet Muslim soldiers 
took their revenge. At some point, the 
ammunition dump was hit, and hutje 
explosions rocked the entire region. 
Fighting continued for up to six hours, 
when regular Soviet troops, aided perhaps 
by aircraft from the Soviet side of the Amu 
Darya, brought the mutiny under control. 
Deaths from the fighting are reported to 
have surpassed 80. Casualties, including 
deaths, from the explosions could run as 
high as 500. Afghan sources claim that the 
base was totally destroyed by the mutiny 
and that it has now been evacuated. 

Reports of ethnic unrest elsewhere in 
the Soviet armed forces inside 
Afghanistan have been accumulating for 
some time, and incidents between Muslim 
soldiers and Russians in the USSR are 
becoming more common. For example, a 
recent altercation between Volga Tatars 
and Russians in Riga, and another 
between Russians and Azeri Turks in a 
training unit in Novosibirsk. Soviet 
leaders must see incidents like these as 
setbacks to their publically stated goal of 
making the Soviet military an attractive 
place for the Muslims of the Soviet Union 
(see Arabia. October 1985). 

But the Russians themselves have 
recently suggested that not all is going well 
in the ranks. In a thinly disguised 
complaint, the newspaper of the Soviet 
army. Krasnaia zvezdci. recently 
described a model military unit in whicli 
the soldiers had received special training 
and incentives to "live by the laws oi 
international fraternity'" and in which no 
divisive nationalist sentiments could be 
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seen. The Soviet media usually trots out 
"models" like this to show that the kinds 
of problems everyone knows are there — 
in this case ethnic problems among Soviet 
soldiers — really don't exist at all. The 
significance of the official explanation 
accompanying this particular article, 
however, is the transparent allusion to a 
problem which is acknowledged to exist, 
hut which, with proper trainina 
programmes, Soviet authorities believe 
they can control. 

The Soviet Muslim mutineers of Dasht- 
c-Abdan could probably give the generals 



an earfull about "international 
fraternity", but it is certain that those who 
revolted last October were quickly 
eliminated. Stories of ethnic mutiny, 
Russian officers know, cannot be allowed 
to circulate throughout the forces: the 
possibility of contagion among other non- 
Russian troops is real. And so silence has 
been imposed. Yet it is a silence that is 
unlikely to last long. The Soviet military is 
a vulnerable human instrument. The 
startling sounds of Dasht-e-Abdan could 
be the early rumblings of more fearful 
noises. 



AFGHANISTAN: US AID 
WITH STRINGS ATTACHED 

Ih eAmerican Senate had, after many years of stalling, voted 
$15m in aid f or the Afghan mujahideen. But Europeanaid~ — 
org anisations in Peshawar fear the Americans may deslabaii ze" 
the delicate r elationship s t heyTiave already built up w ith Afdiwr 
groups i n the area. Iskandar Karim reports 



i,^"^^ Russian invasion of Afghanistan 
^produced immediate result^s. Death 
and injury on a large scale, population 
movements and the dislocation of the 
economic base. Strangely, these friends 
for the most part were not from the 
Islamic world, which quickly showed itself 
to be inconsistent — some would say 
hypocritical — even on the issue of 
condeming Soviet aggression against an 
Islamic state, let alone on providing aid 
for the Afghan mujahidin. Humanitarian 
aid to the Afghans who were determined 
to carry on the fight for their freedom 
originated instead principallv from 
Europe. 

Peshawar today boasts representatives 
from many European humanitarian aid 
organisations, most of which were created 
especially to ease the plight of the 
mujahidin and those Afghans who have 
stayed behind and have become victims of 
a brutal war. Most of the organisations 
limit their contributions to humanitarian 
aid. which broadly means that they 
provide no weapons. 

Nearly all European nations are 
involved in the humanitation aid effort, 
even tiny Luxembourg. The range of 
assistance they provide is impressive: 
medical aid. ambulances, food supplies, 
agronomists, textbooks and teachers! 
and. in some cases, straight cash 
payments. 

The Pakistanis, who have had their 
hands full resettling more than three 
million Afghans (who have sought 
sanctuary on their side of the border) have 
until now turned a blind eye on the 
activities of the European committees, 
whose work requires that they make 
frequent crossings of the border from 



Pakistan to Afghanistan. This 
arrangement has suited everyone well, 
especially the fighting Afghans, who have 
been the recipients of valuable medical 
and other aid. The European aid groups 
are very much aware of Pakistan's 
j precarious political position and have 
I sought to make themselves no additional 
political burden in Pakistan's internal and 
international affairs. 
Unfortunately, this has now become 
i difficult. Ironicaliy, the problems which 
i now beset this relationship have resulted 
; not from hardship but from a windfall 
voted by the US Congress. After sitting 
out the first four years of the Soviet war in 
Afghanistan, American legislators 
eventually voted a modest aid packase of 
i Sl5m of humanitarian aid to ~ the 
I mujahidin. Larger grants of this kind are 
sure to follow, and some reports suggest 
that the figure could reach upwards of 
i S50m or more per year in the near future. 
I The problem for the Pakistani-European 
I relationship is that with the American 
money will come large numbers of 
; Americans with different ideas on how the 
aid should be managed. 
To deal with the Sl5m and the larger 
I amounts that may follow, the Americans, 
! prodded by the US ambassador to 
Pakistan, Dean Hinton, have counselled 
the Pakistanis to form central 
I organisation. Pakistan Welfare 
I International. At the head of PWI, 
President Zia has placed Abdullah Khari,' 
former minister for refugees and governor 
of the Northwest Frontier Provinces. 

American planners have always hoped 
that Pakistan would commit itself more 
fully and openly to the cause of the 
Afghan mujahidin. This might have 



indeed happened earlier if Pakistan's 
leaders felt confident that they had an 
American commitment to their security. 

They have never been certain of 
American intentions and have had many 
reminders in the past decade that the 
Americans cannot be relied upon. 
American planners hope that channelling 
US aid through PWI will underline 
whatever vague commitment does exist. 
Thus, US aid is intended to have an 
important political dimension. 

Leaders of the European aid 
committees almost without exception 
consider the PWI idea to be ill-advised for 
many reasons. First, they believe that by 
playing an open role in support of the 
Afghan mujahidin, even if only for 
humanitarian aid, the Pakistanis are 
leaving themselves vulnerable to political 
and perhaps military counter-measures 
from Moscow. 

Second, they believe that the record of 
the European committees speaks for 
itself: most have attained high levels of 
efficiency and effectiveness in supplying 
the Afghans with vital services during the 
course of the war and can point to solid 
results for their efforts. Moreover, they 
argue, they have developed a good 
understanding of the diversity of cultural 
and political factors inside Afghanistan. 
The Americans, they believe, might not 
be sensitive enough to the complexities of 
the situation and perhaps jeopardise 
European work and plans that have 
unfolded over five years. 

Third, many of the Europeans have 
dealt with Abdullah Khan before and 
found him difficult to work with, if not 
openly hostile to the Europeans. Most 
know him as someone who has 
occasionally undermined European 
efforts to aid the Afghans. For those 
European aid committee representatives 
who are cautious about the impact of the 
American commitment and skeptical of 
the role of PWI, the appointment of 
Abdullah Khan appears to be far from 
auspicious. 

In fact, the Pakistani government has 
not yet officially announced the 
establishment of 'PWI, but already 
Abdullah Khan has set up three offices. 

American officials have to date put no 
strings on their aid to PWI, although it is 
clear that they would have considerable 
leverage if they chose to use it. The 
Europeans are hoping that the late- 
arriving Americans will consult with them 
more closely about conducting the aid 
business in Peshawar. Having fought for 
five years to convince the Americans to 
become involved in the aid effort, the 
Europeans find themselves in a 
paradoxical situation: American aid is on 
the doorstep, but it threatens to derail 
well-organised and highly effective 
European programmes if it is not properiy 
managed. 
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^han peace outlook seemsdim 

Earlier hints at Soviet proposal on troop withdrawal are' 
not substantiated; UN negotiations continue with Pakistan 



By QMiga 0. MoHM III 

Sao nmf ct Tlw Ctrttmx Saenca Monrtor 



In an article published Feb. 14 cm 
Page 9, the Monitor said that the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
wen working on a behind-the-scenes 
deal that wouid result in the vnth- 
draxoal qf Soviet forces from Af- 
ghanistaiL The story was denied by 
both American and United Nations 
officials. Monitor editors no/w are 
persuaded that it contained factual 
emn. The foUmoing story clarifies 
and comets the earlier article. 

In recent ntonths there have been 
glinuners of hope. But with another 
round of UN-sponsored negotiations 
soon to begin, it now appears that a 
political s^ement to the war in Af- 
ghanistan is as far away as ever. 

The prospects don't loolc bright," 
.says one American offidai. 

Many US leaders returned from 
last November's summit heartened 
by hints that the Soviets were pre- 
pared to settle the Afghan issue. 

Hopes for a breakthrough were 
buttressed by several events that fol- 
lowed. In Deconber, Deputy Secre- 
tary of State John C. Whitehead an- 
nounced the US was ready to serve 
as guarantor of a UK-mediated draft 
settlement between Afghanistan and 
Paldatan (through which outside aid 
flows to the Afghan mgahideen). 
Tbe Whitehead statement implicitly 
accepted the principle, embodied in 
the UN plan, that aid to the Afghan 
reaistanoe would be stopped in tan- 
dem with, rather than after, a Soviet 
wtthdnwaL 

In January, several news reports 
said the Soviets had informally pre- 
sented a timetable for troop with- 
drawals to UN Undersecretary Diego 
Cordovei, mediator in the UN talks. 
TWo weeks ago, this newspaper re- 
ported that aSovieCpcPPOsal linking 
troop wttidnnral to die cessation of. 
outside aj(f to the mi;jahideen had 
been given to Diego Cordovez and 
later passed along to US officials. 

Reagan administration spokesmen 
and UN officiais deny this. The 
American officials say they see few 



Afghan government have insisted on 
direct talks between Kabul and 
Islamabad. In addition, the Soviets 
are looking for airtight provisrans 
implementing the cessation of out 
side aid to the Afghan rebels. 

A US official, on the other hand 
says: "Let's see the (Soviet with 
drawal] timetable first" 

Some analysts say the Soviets 
may be serious about wanting to find 
a way out of Afghanistan. The war 
has complicated Soviet ties with the 
Arab world and posed a barrier u 
more-normal relations with the Ui 
and China. And, after six years ol 
fighting, the conflict has exacted 
over 30,000 Soviet casualties. 

But these analysts caution that 
the Soviets have invested too much 

in Afghanistan to settle for a r«um 
to the prewar status quo. 

"The Soviets are not anxious to 
get out in the sense that they're 
ready to admit defeat," says Selig S. 
Harrison, a senior a»wiatf at the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional I^ace. "They want what they 
consider to be a compromise. They 
want to get their combat forces out 
— but only if they can keep a politial 
infrastructure that protects them 
against the risk of a hostile regime." 

Thus, the question remains 
wtiether the Soviet Union's interest 
in a compliant Afghan regime can be 
reconciled with US insistence on a 
neutral, nonaligned Afghanistan. 

Most analysts agree that the only 
solution now acceptable to Moscow 
would exdiange the withdrawal of 
Soviet tnwps for a Finland-style se- 
curity relationship betwem Moscow 
and Kabul 

"It took 10 years after the Bolshe- 
vik revolution for the Soviets to 
padi^ the area that now comprises 
the Soviet Central Asian republics," 
-says Mr. Litwak. "That may suggest 
the time frame within wliich the So- 
viet leadership views the present 
conflict" 

The seventh round of UN proxim- 
ity talks is scheduled to begin in 
March. 
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settlement of the Afghan war.. They 



dismiss reports of a Soviet timetable 
and add that such reports tend to 
undermine the morale of the Afghan 
resistance and weaken Pakistan's 
confidence in the US. 
I "We have no Soviet proposal re- 
garding troop withdrawal in Af- 
ghanistan," says State Department 
spokesman Charles Redman of the 
Monitor report 

MeanwWle, reflecting an uiu«- 
solved US policy debate, some 
Reagan offidals have challenged Mr. 
Whitehead's concurrence in the UN's 
"•tandem" solution to the problem of 
coordinating an aid cutoff with So- 
viet troop withdrawals. 

Since 1982, the UN has provided 
the auspices for indirea, or "proxim- 
ity," talks on Afghanistan — with a 
UN mediator talldng with each party 
separately. 

Pakistan has refused direct nego- 
tiations, saying they would be tanta- 
mount to legitimizing the Afghan 
puppet regime. 

TTie talks have produced draft 
agreements pledging mutual cessa- 
timi of outside interference, with out- 
side guarantors induding the US and 
Soviet Union, and the return of refu- 
gees displaced by the war. 

The hitch has been linking these 
agreements to another proposal 
(which US and UN officials say is not 
yet drafted) that would call for a 
timetable for Soviet withdrawal. - 

As a precondition to negotiating 
such a timetable, the Soviets and the 



IK Germans Unite 
lb Decry Soviete' 
Afghan Actions 

BY GUDRUN HaSSINEN 

New York City Tribuiu Comspondent ' 

BONN — A 2-day parliamentary hear- 
ing on the situation in Afghanistan last 
week demonstrated that all West Ger- 
man political parties represented in the 
Bundestag are unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. 

The deijate in the Bundestag, coin- 
dding with Afghanistan Day last Friday, 
opened with a major government ad- 
dress by Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher during which he 
urged the Soviet Union to end 6 years 
of war and oppression against the Af- 
ghan people. 

Dr. Hans Stercken, chairman of the 
subcommittee on Foreign Relations, 
asked rhetorically how Moscow couid 
expect "detente to develop when the 
causes of tension are perpetuated with 
the power of weapons. 




"You cannot stretch out one hand for 
reconciliation and kill with the other," 
Stercken, a Christian Democrat, said, 
adding that the Soviet Union was "es- 
tablishing a new colonial empire on top 
of the graves of hundreds of thousands 
of people." 

Genodde on one side and words of 
peace on the other do not match, 
Stercken said, referring to Soviet peace 
propaganda in the West. He said the 
bkxxi toll paid by the Afghans — 1 mil- 
Imn are reported to have died so far — 
was comparable only to that of the Cam- 
bodian people. 

Stercken called for the creation of a 
fund to help efforts to inform the worid 
public continuously and accurately on 
the situation in Afghanistan. 

Hilde^d Hamm-Bruecher of the 
Free Democrats condemned "the bru- 
tality and cruelty defying all written and 
unwritten laws of war, international law 
and the most basic humaneness." 

Two Social Democrat members of 
parliament who visited Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan earlier this month recounted 
their experiences. 

One, Rudolf Bindig, called on the 
estimated 600 Afghan physicians living 
in exile in West Germany to return, if 
not to the .Afghan war front itself, then 
to the refugee camps in Pakistan to help 
the plight of their people. 

During the hearing, a nurse who had 
worked in Vietnam and Bangladesh as 
weU as Afghanistan said the Soviet- 
backed government had put a SI, '300 
bounty on Afghan doctors working with 
the freedom fighters, while foreign doc- 
tors and nurses were worth SIC, 000. A 
similar bounty was said to have been 
placed on the heads of foreign report- 
ers. 

Dr. Juergen Todenhoefer, the 
Christian Democratic Party's expert on 
arms control, emphasiaed that exten- 
sive reporting on Afghanistan was vital 



3 mobilize worid public opinion <uiu ui- 
1 fluence Soviet policy — in the same way 
media reporting of the Vietnam war had 
an impact on world opinion. 

Todenhoefer was the inspiration be- 
hind the project "Transparent Af- 
ghanistan," which in cooperation with 
the Afghan Refugee Aid Association 
trains some 60 young Afghans, selected 
from all tribes, in filming and photog- 
raphy. The trainees will later be sent out 
to Afghanistan's 29 provinces. 

"The program has proceeded well 
and reached a final stage," Todenhoefer 
told the Netu York City Tribune. So far. 
he said, some $1.4 million has been 
collected through private donations for 
this program. 

He said he could not provide more 
details for security reasons and declined 
to say when the first Afghan reporters 
would leave for their assignments inside 
their war-torn homeland. 

Over a dozen experts at the hearing 
— including three Afghan opposition 
leaders who flew in from Pakistan, the 
Pakistan ambassador to Bonn, and 
Jacques Abouchar, the French reporter 
who had been arrested in Kabul and 
sentenced to a long prison term but 
later released under international pres- 
sure — gave accounts, testimony and 
evaluations of the war and of Soviet 
human rights violations. 

The experts confirmed that the So- 
viets were systematically destroying 
entire villages, harvests, mosques and 
medical stations, poisoning wells and 
destroying dams. 

They described torture of dvilians 
and how the Soviets used toy bombs to 
cripple children. They said some 50,000 
Afghan children were reported to have 
been shipped to the Soviet Union for 
communist indoctrination. 

The Soviets had been invited to have 
a represenutive attend the debate in 
the Bundestag, but no one showed up. 
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Young Afghan represents 
new breed of guerrilla leader 



U.S. Volunteers Train Afghans 



By Mafy Arme Weaver 

Specal to The Christian Science Momtof 
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United Nations, N.Y. 

AMIN Wardak is an anomaly in Afghanistan's history. 
He is a leader and he is young — unusual for a society 
where, for hundreds of years, leadership was wielded by 
the elders, the men of religion and wealth. 

A product of the war against Soviet occupation of his country, 
Mr. Wardak commands one of the elusive guerrilla armies that 
have caught the Soviet forces in a stalemate. 

Wardak and others like him form the new breed of leader that is 
now directing the jihad (holy war), a 20th-century guerrilla oper- 

■ - Sitting in a fashioBabte private club, 

atlon, against the estimated 115,000 So- 



Viet troops in Afghanistan. Although the 
guerrillas, called rmijoMdeen (holy war- 
riors), remain an army of outgunned, ill- 
trained men, they have held the Afghan 
countryside since the Soviet invasion in 
December 1979. 

Last week, the 35-year-old conunander 
left Afghanistan's mountains to engage in 
a new kind of war — a diplomatic offen- 
sive in the United States, aimed at wrest- 
ing Afghanistan's seat at the UN away 
from the pro-Soviet regime headed by 
Babrak Karmal, and having it awarded to 
the anticommunist mvjahideen. 

One of the senior mugahideen field 
commanders most highly regarded by 
Western diplomats, the soft-spoken 
. Wardak was under no illusions as to the 
difficulty of his task. 

According to UN sources, he is unlikely 
to receive the critical support of either 
the US or Pakistan, where the 
mvjahideen have established their head- 
quarters outside Afghanistan. 

" "It's'a tricky question," says a diplo-. 
mat from a third-worid country. "Both ' 
Islamabad and Washington have to deal 
with the Kamal regime. You unseat them 
[the Kama] govenunent) from the United 
Nations. They dose . " 



.or embassies in 
Kabul. And there 
are few among the 
122 nations who 
have called for a 
withdrawal of So- 
viet troops who 
want to go cold tur- 
key and cut ail 
links with Kabul." 

Another implicit 
problem, on which 
Wardak would not 
be drawn out, is 
the divisions 
among the Af ghan resistance. The seven 
major Afghan resistance groups have 
long been a fractious and quarrelsome lot. 
Their political leadership, which is based 
in Pakistan's border city of Peshawar, 
has now united into a central alliance 
again — glued together by American and 
Saudi Arabian pressure, but considerably 
frayed and tattered before it was even 
launched. . . 



JOAN F0WB6S — STAff 




dressed in khaki and'wearing combat 
boots, Wardak talked of the Soviet's 
scorched earth policy: destroying the 
countryside and forcing Afghans to flee 
the land, thus depriving the mujahideen 
of food, safe haven, and a network of ior 
valuable civilian support 

This policy hasn't worked in Wardak, 
the charismatic leader said, claiming that 
its population of 500,000 has remained ' 
fairly constant since the war began. 

This is largely because of the efforts of 
the Wardak family, one of Afghanistan's 
largest Pushtun triljes, whicn U jS been 
fighting outside occupiers since the turn 
of the century, Wardak said. Amin's 
grandfather, Muhammad-Djan Wardak, 
led the fight against the British; tluee 
brothers and seven uncles are now with 
the mujjahideen. One brother is the com- 
mander of Ghazni City, the fifth largest in 
Af ghaiustan, and has repulsed brutal So- 
viet offensives for the last six years. 

Trying to dodge questions on his own 
future political role, the modest Wardak 
finally conceded that he and the young 
commanders were in much closer contact 
with Afghans inside the country than 
were the traditional political leaders in 
Peshawar and that they would press for a 
larger leadership role in the movement. 
- "Thejifcad depends on the villagers, so 
we must keep them on the land," says 
Wardak, whose fledgling civilian admin- 
istration is doing just that. It now admin- 
isters 20 schools with the help of the 
French humanitarian organization Guilde 
du Raid, Wardak says, and has an under- 
ground hospital in the mountains that has' 
been bomrx;o three times by the Soviets, 
and rebuilt each time. 

Wardak says his officials have averted 
the threat of famine with a reasonable 
harvest this year, though many families 
are still living on only bread and tea, hav- 
ing slaughtered much o£ their livestock •! 
which they can no longer afford to feed 



Wardak charged that he didn't have 
even one SAM-7 heat-seeking missile — 
the vtujaMdeen's chief anti-aircraft 
weapon — for all of Wardak Province tin- 
der his command. He said he was shooting 
down Soviet helicopters with ba2ookas 
and Chinese-manufactured, rocket- 
propelled grenades. His most sophisti- 
cated we^n was a 12.7-mm heavy ma- 
chine gim, he said, describing it as 
complicated and ineffective against the 
waves of Soviet armored helicopters. Cmdr. 




Amin Wardak 



BY Aaron R. Einfrank 

Special to The Washington Times 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan — Surgical in- 
strument in hand, the Afghan student at 
the Nasirbagh medical school — call him 
Nur — cut his way through a goat or a 
chicken much the same way his coun- 
terpart in an American pre-med course 
would dissect a frog. 

Sometime in early May, Nur and 59 
others will complete the first "advanced 
"suirgical medical" course at the center, 
located in a Peshawar suburb. Then he 
will be sent back into the Afghanistan 
countryside to care for the wounded in 
this brutal war, now in its seventh year. 

"An advanced surgical medic is a 
very special breed, something that has 
developed to meet the needs created by 
this vicious war," said Dr. Robert Si- 
mon, founder of the International Medi- 
cal Corps. The corps provides medical 
care inside Afghanistan and runs the 
medical training center. 

"This type of medic is not your ordi- 
nary paramedic. The advanced surgical 
medic must be able to do basic surgical 
work, such as amputations, cutting out 
bullets and shrapnel. Our medics must 
also be able to diagnose 80 percent of 
the diseases that are prevalent in Af- 
^anistan, including tuberculosis, mal- 
aria, typhoid, cholera," Simon said. 

The center has classrooms for lec- 
tures, a laboratory where the students 
learn to use microscopes and other por- 
table diagnostic equipment, and a surgi- 
cal section. A small hospital had just 
been completed but was not in ooer- 
ation. .• V ^ 

Simon said the IMC now has four 
medical facilities, including a 10-bed 
hospital, operating in territory liberated 
by the resistance. Simon is especially 
proud of the hospital, which is not far 
from the Soviet border. He said the 
IMC will have more than 20 medical 
facilities inside the country when the 
Nasirbagh training center graduates its 
first class. 

The IMC recruits these Afghan 
trainees with the help of Afghan resist- 
ance commanders. Simon said applica- 
tions for the first class at the training . 
center, which opened in January, ex- 
ceeded many times the 60 places 
available for the 4-month 
course. . . 

Simon explained that not everything 
can be learned during the 4-month 
course under the guidance of six doc- 
tors and four niu'ses. "The plan is to 
have the students work for several 
months in Afghanistan and then come 
back to the center for refresher courses 
and more advanced training." 

Every student who graduates will be 
given a backpack of medical equipment, 
including a microscope, and medicines, . , 
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Went Back for Love 



By SCCyn^msmSJimes staff Writer 

Zemaryalai Melgerai was in love. 
But there was a problem. Melgerai was 
living in Los Angeles, and his sweetheart, 
Rona, was back in his homeland, Afghanistan. 
The lovers had exchanged letters for years. 
Then, as civil war racked their coimtry, their 
correspondence suddenly halted. Melgerai 
wrote, but there was no reply. 

That is why Melgerai went home, his family 
says. The young man hoped to find Rona, 
marry and start a family, they say . 

But instead, five weeks after hds return 
in early 1983, Melgerai was arrested and jailed 
by the Soviet-backed Afghan government 
The real reason Melgerai went home, the 
regime claims, was to spy for the CIA. He 
has been in a Kabul prison ever since, more 
than three years. 

Half a world away, Melgerai's family in 
Los Angeles has been quietly working for 
the release of a man they say is an innocent 
victim of the global struggle between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

"This man is truly innocent, truly apolitical," 
says Melgerai's uncle, Nake Kamrany, a USG 
economics professor. "He thought [that] 
if he went back, they would reward him for 
that, because everybody else was leaving.'* 

The Marxist Afghan government contends 
that Melgerai, 33, has confessed to working 
with the CL^.. But his family contends that 
the confession was coerced with a promise 
of freedom. 

The family— his sister, Laila Hamid, and 
her husband, Shapoor; his brother, Toryalai 
Melgerai, and Kamrany— discussed Melgerai's 
plight in Toryalai's Brentwood home. They 

talked of their 
frustration, the 
f eehng of 
helplessness, 
comparing their 
torment to that 
of the families 
of the six American 
hostages held 
by Mideast terrorist 
groups. 

As refugees, 
the family has 
little official 
leverage. Kamrany, 
a U.S. citizen, 
says he has made 
inquiries with 
the U.S. State 
Department but was told that little could 
be accomplished through U.S. intervention. 

"Of course, our relations with this regime 
in Kabul could hardly be worse," Robert 
Peck, a State Department officer who 
specializes in Near East affairs, said in a phone 
interview. 

"They have no reason to be nice to us 
considering we're doing all sorts of un-nice 
things to them," Peck added, referring to 
U.S. support for the Afghan resistance forces, 
known as the moujahedeen. 




Zemaryalai Melgerai 



The Kabul government, perhaps, also has 
little reason to be nice to Melgerai's family. 
Kaunrany, who has lived in the United States 
for more than 20 years, helped organize an 
Afghan immigrant group that backs the rebels. 

Kamrany, who lectures and writes in support 
of the resistance, acknowledged that his 
activities may have raised suspicions about 
his nephew. 

At the same time, he said, he suspects that 
the Soviet-backed regime is trying to silence 
him. "The only way they can get to me is 
by holding my nephew," he says grimly. 

Other family members were reluctant 
to voice opinions about the Soviet-backed 
government of Babrak Karmal. To do so, 
Laila and Toryalai Melgerai said, may 
jeopardize the efforts of their parents, who 
are in Kabul working for Zemaryalai 
Melgerai's release. Some family 
members declined to be photo- 
graphed for the same reason. 

Their primary hope, they say, i» 
that Kabul may be persuaded by 
the Soviets, under new leader Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev, to release Mel- 
gerai as a good- will gesture. 

A long shot is that Melgerai 
might be included in a prisoner 
exchange between the Soviets and 
the moujahedeen—e'ven though, 
the family stresses, the young man 
has no allegiance to the rebels. 



April 11 



Melgerai decided to go. "I think 
he hoped to find Rona alive," his 
brother said. "You know, 1 million 
people have been killed," 



Called a Loner 

The son of a prominent professor 
at the University of Kabul, Melger- 
ai was only 16 when he and his 
brother came to Los Angeles to live 
with his uncle and attend school. 
He first attended University High, 
then spent several years in college, 
attending Santa Monica City Col- 
lege, UCLA and California State 
University, Northridge, before 
earning a degree. 

Melgerai , described by his fami- 
ly as a loner, was never content 
with life in the United States. He 
was homesick the entire 14 years 
he was here, his brother says. 

During those years, he worked as 
a busboy, a gardener and at other 
jobs— "just like any college stu- 
dent," Kamrany says. After gradu- 
ation, he worked as a bank clerk. 
And all the while, he exchanged 
love letters with Rona. 

Melgerai was planning to rejoin 
his family in Afghanistan immedi- 
ately after college. But instead, 
after the Soviet invasion in 1979, 
Melgerai's parents, sister and 
brother-in-law all left Afghani- 
stan, eventually joining their fami- 
ly in Los Angeles. 

But Melgerai still wanted to go 
home. After Rona's letters halted, 
he was more determined than ever, 
they say. And about the same time, 
the Kabul government called upon 
the estimated 5 million Afghan 
refugees to return home, promising 
a general amnesty. 



Seized at Uncle's Home 

Melgerai was staying at another 
uncle's home in Kabul when Af- 
ghan troops surrounded the home 
one night and arrested him. 

Family members in Kabul failed 
in efforts to secure his release. 
Then, three months after his arrest, 
the Karmal government released a 
statement in which Melgerai con- 
fessed he was connected with the 
CIA. 

A news account in the govern - 
"ment newspaper, a copy of which 
was spirited to Melgerai's relatives "* 
in Los Angeles, tells of an inter- 
view in which Melgerai is said to 
have told of a meeting in which he 
met with his uncle, Kamrany, two 
other Afghan immigrants and a 
CIA official in a Los Angeles 
nightclub. The article described 
arrangements in which Melgerai 
would collect information about the 
Soviet and Afghan military forces 
in exchange for "plenty of money." 

Kamrany denies that any meet- 
ing ever took place. He has no 
knowledge of the person identified 
in the article as a CIA official, he 
says. 

Promised Release 

The family has since learned, 
Kamrany says, that Afghan au- 
thorities promised to release Mel- 
gerai in exchange for his confes- 
sion. . , 

Melgerai's parents returned to 
Kabul shortly after their son's 
arrest to lobby for his release. They 
arejiiowed to visit their son once a 
month but have made little prog- 
ress toward his release. 

"The Afghans are a very polite 
people," Kamrany says. "They 
don't say you're rejected. 

"They say, 'Come back and see 
me next month.' " 
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By RONE TEMPEST, 
Times Staff Writer 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan— The 
outcome of the six-year-old civil 
war in Afghanistan may not be 
determined on the rocky battle- 
fields of that country, but rather in 
the increasingly unpredictable po- 
litical arena in neighboring Paki- 
stan, according to Western diplo- 
mats interviewed here. 

The return of Pakistani opposi- 
tion leader Benazir Bhutto to wel- 
comes by huge crowds, including a 
massive reception Monday in a key 
frontier province, has convinced 
many diplomats that a mood exists 
for change after almost nine years 
of rule under Pakistani President 
Zia ul-Haq. 

"Pakistan will change. The bas- 
ics are there for a social revolu- 
tion," a senior Western diplomat 
said. "The question is whether Zia 
wiU last until 1990. If he does, 
things won't be much different 
with Afghanistan. If he does not, 
then we cannot predict what could 
happen."- • ' 

Any political change in Pakistan 
is considered critical to the future 
of Afghan resistance efforts. A 
landlocked country wedged be- 
tween the Soviet Union to the 
north, Iran to the west and Paki- , 
Stan to the south and east, Afghani- 
stan is a battleground between 
moujahedeen rebels fighting an es- 
timated 120,000 Soviet trobps. 

A measure of both sides' exposed 
position came in the reported battle 
this week for Zhawar, a key rebel 
underground base near the Paki- 
stani border. According to reports, 
Soviet and Afghan troops report- 
edly destroyed the base. However, 
on Wednesday, the U.S. State De- 
partment said the rebels were still 
holding their own. 

The Soviet news agency Tass 
had said Tuesday that Soviet and 
Afghan journalists visited the de- 
stroyed base, a large network of 
caverns protecting some of the 
most important guerrilla supply 
routes into Afghanistan. The Sovi- 
ets gave no date of such an attack 
or attacks. 

But on Wednesday, State De- 
partment spokesman Charles Red- 
man said in Washington that the 
Soviet effort "has not been a 
success." 

"On the contrary, the resistance 
appears to be more than holding its 
own," Redman declared. 

Zhawar rebel commander Jalal- 
uddin Haqqani told the Reuters 
news agency that Communist forc- 
es left the mountainous area 
around Zhawar on Tuesday and 
that his men were in control. 




The loss of such a facihty would 
underline the status of Pakistan as 
a conduit for weapons and supplies. 
Most arms are provided by the 
United States, China and Saudi 
Arabia through covert intelligence 
programs operated from Psikistan. 
Last year, the American CIA spent 
more than $250 million on supplies 
for the Afghan rebels, according to 
U.S. sources. Some reports place 
the American commitment at more 
than $400 million. 

But even at the lower figure, the 
funding exceeds by far the total 
proposed U.S. commitment in Cen- 
tral America. Thus, the covert U.S. 
spending is the largest since the 
Vietnam War. . . 

The diplomats and other West- 
em observers of Afghanistan here 
are relieved that Bhutto herself has 
refused to take an anti- govern- 
ment stand on the Afghanistan 
question. With the exception of 
Bhutto's Pakistan People's Party 
and the Muslim fundamentalist Ja- 
miat-i-Islami party, all'other oppo- 
sition parties advocate a softer line 
toward Afghanistan, including di- 
rect peace talks with the Soviet - 
backed Kabul regime of Afghan 
President Babrak Karmal. . . 

Bhutto— despite strong pres- 
sures within her party to advocate 
a change in policy toward the 
Afghan conflict— has so far refused 
_ to make it an issue since her return 
May 10. In fact, her statements 
have not greatly differed from 
those of her archenemy. President 
Zia, under whose rule and court 
system, her father, former Prime 
Minister Zulfikar AM Bhutto, was 
executed in 1979. 

Asked about direct talks with the 
Kabul government in a recent 
interview, Bhutto said: "The Paki- 
stan People's Party wants a settle- 
ment that safeguards Pakistan's 
interests, which are the withdraw- 
al of Soviet troops and the return of 
Afghan refugees." . . • 



Hospitals in Quetta, Baluchi- 
stan's provincial capital, and in 
Peshawar, capital of North -West 
Frontier province, are overflowing 
with casualties as Afghan and 
Soviet troops have intensified mili- 
tary campaigns nearby. Peshawar 
has also been racked by a series of 
bombings, including one last week 
that destroyed a restaurant favored 
by rebels. 

Some Western analysts contend 
that the border offensives have 
been specifically designed by the 
Soviets to exert pressure inside 
Pakistan and thereby affect the 
political climate. "The border cam- 
paign puts great pressure on local 
ministers in the border provinces," 
one Western diplomat said. 

People in these areas are becom- 
ing increasingly weary of bearing 
the brunt of the Afghan conflict, he 
went on. Reflecting the popular 
mood, several senior officials in 
North -West Frontier province 
have urged a change in the official 
position against direct talks with 
the Afghan government. 

After getting a large, unexpect- 
edly enthusiastic greeting in Pe- 
shawar on Monday, Bhutto ac- 
knowledged the internal pressures 
caused by the Afghan conflict. 

"I am concerned about the do- 
mestic implications of 3 million 
Afghan refugees here," she said in 
an interview with an Islamabad 
newspaper. "They are straining the 
social fabric of the frontier prov- 
ince. The impact is greatest and 
most immediate there." 

While the debate over Afghani- 
stan policy continues inside Paki- 
stan, which is enjoying a democrat- 
ic revival after Zia ended eight 
years of martial law in December, 
the Soviet and Afghan government 
forces have made significant mili- 
tary gains. 

The annual spring Soviet offen- 
sive, which last year began in May 
during the Muslim fasting month Of 
Ramadan, started in early April 
this year. The heaviest Soviet 
efforts have been exerted in Paktia 
province, where Western aides ex- 
press serious worry about the re- 
ported capture of the Zhawar rebel 
base. 

"I'm pretty sure it is lost," one 
Western official said of Zhawar, a 
mile -long, fortified series of caves 
and bomb shelters that was a 
frequently visited showcase for the 
Muslim guerrilla forces. The base 
included fully equipped machine 
shops and a guest house for foreign 
visitors, usually journalists report- 
ing on the Afghan conflict. Thera 
was even a video room and a hot 
shower. 
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Not all the refugees are huddling 



Interesting guests 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PAKISTAN 

The recent fierce fighting in south-east 
Afghanistan has had an echo across the 
border in Pakistan. Bombs in Peshawar, 
the capital of Pakistan's North-West 
Frontier Province, have heralded the 
Afghan government's intention of carry- 
ing its war against the guerrillas into 
Pakistani territory. 

The attacks inside Pakistan are mak- 
ing the 3m-odd Afghan refugees who 
have been welcomed into the country by 
Pakistan's President Zia ul Haq even 
more unpopular among local Pakistanis. 
Not surprisingly, that helps the Afghan 
government and its Russian protectors. 
In the past three months, a dozen bombs 
have gone off in Peshawar. One late last 
month killed four people. 

The Pakistani government seems to be 
the main target. The bombers have hit 
Pakistan International Airhnes, the air 
port and the television station. Accord- 
ing to officials who have interrogated 
some of the culprits, the Afghan govern- 
ment pays them 15,000 rupees (S940) for 
hitting a government building, only 
5,000 for a non-government one. The 
intended message is that Mr Zia's kind- 
ness to the Afghan guerrillas is sucking 
Pakistan into the war. 

The bombs feed local resentment of 
the Afghan refugees, especially those 
who seem relatively prosperous. The 
guerrillas and their friends, who live off 
the $250m voted by the American Con- 
gress last year plus uncounted extra 
bounty from the Gulf, show off a lot of 
smart new cars and flashy guns. Many 
refugees, with the bonus of not paying 
tax. have become business competitors 
of the local Pakistanis. They now domi- 
nate the trucking business, run a chunk 
of the small shops and stalls and have 
pushed the price of property up and that 
of labour down. 

In the past few months President Zia 
has tried to hush up frequent fights 
between Afghan and Pakistani Pathans. 
A lot of Pakistanis say their government 
has been using Afghans to fight its bat- 
tles against unco-operative tribesmen. 
This plays into the hands of the Afghan 
government, which has been arrangmg 
tribal assembhes on the border at which 
it dishes out arms to the disaffected 
Pakistani tribesmen. 



Anger against the Aighans in North- 
west Frontier Province is helping the old 
left-wing Pathan-based National Demo- 
cratic party, which argues for reconcilia- 
tion with the government in Kabul. The 
Afghan guerrilla groups have allied 
themselves with the ndp's bitterest ene- 
my, the fundamentalist Jamaat-i-Islami, 
which has never been popular in Paki- 
stan but now sees the refugees as a 
potential source of poHtical strength and 
money. This friendship with the Jamaat 
has made many Pakistanis dislike the 
Afghan guerrillas still more. 

The lifting of martial law on January 
1st and the political liberties that have 
come with civilian rule have buoyed the 
opposition to Mr Zia's Afghan poUcy. 
All the Pakistani political parties, except 
the government's Muslim League and 
the Jamaat-i-Islami, are calUng for direct 
negotiations with the government in Ka- 
bul. They accuse Mr Zia of endangering 
Pakistan by baiting the Russians at 
America's behest. The Afghan govern- 
ment's bombing campaign is giving loud 
backing to the argument of the Pakistani 
opposition. 



Department of State Bulletin 

Central Afgnanistan February 1986 

T^e remote Hazarajat, populated mainly 
by Shia Hazaras, has undergone major 
poUticai changes since the 1978 Marxist 
coup, although regime presence is 
tauted to a few isolated garrisons. Pro- 
^omemi groups such as Nasr and 
Sepah-e-Pasdaran vanquished the tradi- 
tional Shia resistance groucs that had 
held sway since the coup. These pro- 
Iranian groups have moved to establish 
an Islamic repubUc in the Hazarajat. 
ihe previousiy dominant Skura partv 
reportedly is no longer active in the ' 
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re^on. 



In a meeting in Tehran in mid-June 
several pro-Iranian groups, including the 
mdependent Harakat-Islami of 
Ayatoilah Mohseni, pledged to stop 
fighting other Afgharjs and direct their 
arms against the Soviets. Focused on in- 
ternal conflict, the Hazarajat has been 
only marginaiiy involved in the 
resistance. However, because it is free 
from Soviet/regime control, the town 
has served as an important transit route 
for resistance supplies. There is some in- 
dication that, having coniirmed their 
control over the Hazarajat, the pro- 
Khomeini Shia may have begun to strike 
at the Soviets. 

Afghanistan Voice! 

Recent publications from 
the Shura indicate that 
the organization is well, 
alive, and kicking. 
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According to a recent study carried out by Centres for Disease Control (CDC) in 
refugee camps in Pakistan, the Infant mortality rate among the Afghan refugees 
appears to be one of the highest in the uorld. Out of every 1 .000 children who are born 
in the Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan, 156 die in the first > ear of life, while another 
225 die before reaching the age of five. Moreover, childbirth-related deaths among 
mothers are running at a world record level: an average of 1,176 mothers die per 
100.000 births. 

According to the CDC researchers, the high rale of infant mortalitv can be traced 
to four major illnesses. Out of 77 children's deaths for which the researchers were able 
to isolate the causes, these were, in order of importance: diarrhoea 64 per cent, 
malaria 13 per cent, measles 13 per cent and especially among new-born babies! 
tetanus 10 per cent. Refugees also suffer from leprosy, skin diseases, typhus, cholera, 
respiratory and lung diseases, dysentery and scurvy. 

In June 1984, the World Health Organisation (WHO) announced that tuberculosis 
had attained a critical level in the refugee camps, especially among children. Some 25- 
30 per cent of all refugee children were suffering from tuberculosis, as against 13 per 

cent among the Pakistani children. ^ n 
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From the editor: 



MORE FOOD ITEMS ON P . 21 



The fashionable word this season seems to be 
"disinformation," which appears to us as 
having all the characteristics of "propaganda" 
without any of its charm. Anj^ay, there is a 
lot of it around & we have tried to select the 
best. 

Something usually happens when we get ready to 
head for the xerox machine. This time it is a 
report in the 4/28 NYT that Babrak is missing. 
He did not appear in Soviet -TV reports of the 
anniversary celebrations of the Saur Revolu- 
tion 6t he apparently missed the Politburo meet- 
ing last week. He was last heard of leaving for 
the USSR on 3/30. Meanwhile, Sultan Ali Kesht- 
mand got a rousing welcome when he arrived in 
Moscow last week for a 3-day visit to meet with 
various ministers & sign a 5-year economic & 
technical agreement. Has Babrak become a non- 
person? What about Najibullah? Will the Hazaras 
come into their own? By the next issue will 
there be a third stage in the April Revolution? 
Stay tuned. 

Thanks to all of you who sent in restaurant & 
food information, as well as other material. 
We also appreciate your response to our request 
for information on organizations. Should you be 
connected with a group that has not filled out 
one of our pale green forms, please alert us & we 
shall send you one. We are aiming for a fall pub- 
lication date for the "Almost Definitive Directory 
of Organizations Concerned with Afghanistan" & ve 
want to include your favorite group. 
To welcome the reappearance of items from the 
Kabul New Times , there is an expanded News from 
Kabul section in this issue. The rhetoric re- 
mains, the makeup has a bit more oomph & the ink 
still comes off on your fingers. 
Keep sending your news & views. The deadline 
for the next issue is June 15, 



Mary Ann Siegfried 



Btalcmee Kaehalou 
(rnne^ers^ with ground b«el 
and 9r«Mi p«pp«i:) 
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potato, abQut % pound 
Salt to taste if diesired 
cup plus 3 tablespoons com, pea- 
nut or vegetable oil 
- ^ finely chopped onion 
% pound finely ground beef 
teaspoon finely ground black 
pepper 

teaspoon garlic powder 
cup boiling water 
cwfiaeiy diopped green pepper 
prepared' raw egg roir sions, 
available tai Chinese - markets 
and spedalQf! aft^ps 
cup chilled yogurt. 

1. Put potato in a saucepan and add 
cold water to cover and salt. Bring to 
boil and cook until tender, 20 to 30 
minutes. Drain. 

2. Heat 3 tablespoons oil in a sauce- 
pan and add half of the onions. Cook,_, 
stirring, until golden brown. Add 
meat, breaking up lumps with edge of 
a heavy metal spoon. When meat 
loses raw look, add salt, pepper and • 
garlic powder. Add the water and 
cook, stirring, until liquid evapo- 
rates, about 5 minutes. Drain thor- 
oughly to remove excess oil. 

3. Peel potato and grate on medi- 
um-size blade of a grater into a bowl. 
There should be about cups. Add 
remaining chopped onion, green pep- 
per and meat mixture. Bl end well. 

4. Lay oufegg roll skins, one at a 
time, on flat surface. Rub outer edges 
with water. Spoon one-quarter of 
meat-mixture onto each skin, shaping 
in triangle over half the skin. Fold 
over other half of skm to enclose' 
meat. Press to seal margins, 

5. Heat 14 cup of oil in a skillet and 
add filled skins (this may require two 
or more steps). Cook until golden 
brown on both sides, about 2 minutes 
or less. As turnovers are cooked, 
urain on paper towels. Cut each in 
half to make two triangles of equal 
size. Serve with yogurt spooned over. 

Yield:- 4 servings. i j^^T 2 /26 
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No Deals Until We Hear the Afghans and Pakistanis 



To the Editor: 

The suggestions of Selig S. Harri- 
son in "Toward Afghanistan Peace" 
(Op-Ed, March 17), contain several 
disturbing elements. Apparently, he 
and others still want to find a solution 
to the Afghan situation without refer- 
ence to the Afghan resistance fighters 
who control most of the countryside 
or the five million refugees in Paki- 
stan and Iran. 

It is impossible to consider any 
aspect of the Afghan situation without 
including Pakistan, a nation that 
should be praised for its constancy in 
supporting the Afghan cause, in spite 
of open threats from the Soviet Union 
and repeated air and ground viola- 
tions into its territory by Soviet and 
Soviet-puppet Afghan troops. 

As for the military trade-offs Mr. 
Harrison suggests (for example, the 
airfield at Masirah Island off Oman), 



No Afghan Connection . 

To the Editor: 

I have feared for some time th^t, as 
President Reagan continues, as in his 
State of the Union Message, to lump 
Afghanistan and Nicaragua together 
as examples of "Soviet-supporte^ ag- 
gression," this false equation would 
dominate debate on these issues. 

If Leslie H. Gelb ("The Doctrtne/' 
Un-Doctrine of Covert /Overt Aid," 
Feb. 21) has summarized their views 
correctly, some of the President's crit- 
ics have succumbed to this sophistry 
by dragging the Afghan resistance into 
the mud with the contras. Mr. Gelb 
writes that these critics state that the 
"insurgents" are "anti-Soviet," but 
"are also known as religious fanatics 
with no love for anything Americans 
would call democracy." 

If the people and resistance fight- 
ers of Afghanistan are "anti-Soviet," 
it is because the Russians have 
placed an illegitimate government in 
power by military aggression, killed 
perhaps half a million people and 
driven a third of the population into 
exile. Under "these circumstances, 
even the most broad-minded might 
develop some "anti-Soviet" feelings. 

Among those leading the struggle 
are indeed some "religious fanatics/' 
just as Communists were prominent 
among leaders of the French Resist- 
ance. Ideologically motivated' and 
well-organized groups often have an 
advantage in guerrilla wars, espe- 
cially when the government arrests 
and executes prominent moderate 
political leaders, as the Afghan Com- 
murists have done. Nevertheless, the 
surviving elements of the Afghan con-' 
stitutionalist forces also support or 
participate in the resistance, as do the 



what covUd be acceptably traded? 
Would the Russians be willing to put 
their many expanded or new airfields 
in Afghanistan (Bagram, Kabul, 
Jalalabad, Kandahar, Shindand, 
Khost, etc.) on the block? Anyone 
who has viewed any of these facili- 
ties, even from a distance, would 
agree that the Russians' would prob- 
ably not trade. And would the Amer- 
icans trade off the important Diego 
Garcia base in the Indian Ocean? 
Probably not. 

The installations on the Indian 
Ocean littoral are no less important to 
American strategic thinking than 
Cuba is to the Soviet Union. No one will 
deny the desirability of the disappear- 
ance of all military installations in 
south Asia, west Asia and the Indian 
Ocean arc. But given the reality of to- 
day — and tomorrow — Soviet depar- 
ture from Afghanistan under a dipio- 



REGIME CONTINUES TO 

PURGE KHALQIS 
The MPA* quoting a reliable 

source m Kabul, said that the 

Interior Minister, Sayed 

Mohamnnad Gulabzoy, seemed set 

for dismissal. The source said that 

despite being popular with the 

Russians, Gulabzoy's authority had 

been curtailed and three staunch 

Parchamites had been appointed as 

the first, second and third deputies 

of the Ministry to keep tracK his 

performances. 

Two leading Khalqis, Dastagir 

Panjshir! and Assadullah Sarwan. 

iiavt aireaoy been sackd ^rom the 

cabinet Guiabzoy and Watania^ 

wno were appomtec) iVlmisters ^v^.r-^ 

Taraki was m power, are '."^'e on v 

Ki^akiis ;e't n 'he Caum-f ** 

vast majority of Afghans who adhere 
to no particular ideology. 

Afghanistan and Nicaragua are 
each small, impoverish. ^ ro- -*-:es 
unfortunately situated neai a super- 
power. The Afghans deserve our sup- 
port because they are fighting 
against Soviet aggression, which 
does occasionally occur in fact, not 
only in the President's rhetoric. The 
*T;>uraguan contras do not, because 
the President wishes to make them 
the agents of o ur own aggressiop. Let 
as not make the Afghan resistance 
another victim of U.S. aggression in 
Nicaragua. Barnett R. Rubin 
New Haven, Feb. 21. 1986 
The writer is assistant professor of 
political science at Yale University. 



matic banner is about as possible as 
askmg the United States to leave the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The Americans and Russians have 
tentatively agreed to back Islamabad^. 
Kabul agreements, if any can be 
reached. And both nations have agreed 
to guarantee nonintervention in the 
area after Soviet troops are with- 
drawn, and weapons and supplies are 
cut off from the resistance fighters. 

However, one important factor has . 
been forgotten — or ignored — by Mr. * 
Harrison and those interested in a 
rapid cessation of the Afghan war. , 
When and if the Russians decide to 
leave Afghanistan, the elements of 
the Afghan resistance will begin to 
converge on the capital, Kabul. A 
short, bloody civil war will possibly 
result as the disparate ethnic-tribal- 
political groups jockey for power. 

And if, as Mr. Harrison suggests, 
the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, expects the Kabul regime to 
stay m place, none of the Afghan 
resistance groups will accept that. 
Too much blood has been shed, and 
the "badal" (blood feud) is a major 
institution in much of Afghanistan. 

Therefore, as the resistance fight- 
ers come closer to Kabul, those left 
behind by the Russians can request 
military assistance under the Af- 
ghan-Soviet treaty of December 1978. 
The Russians could then bring their 
troops back legally, probably attempt 
to surround the major resistance ele- 
ments with airborne troops and de- 
stroy many guerrilla main forces. 

And how could the Americans guar- 
antee the "nonintervention" clause of 
any peace agreement? 

The proposals of Mr. Harrison sim- 
ply muddy the waters. In my opinion, 
it is clear the Russians are in Af- 
ghanistan to stay, unless it becomes 
evident that they must leave because 
their position has become untenable. 

No matter how attractive diplo- 
matic package deals have been in the 
past, the U.S. has usually wound up 
holding the bag. Agreed, the U.S. 
should go along with the choreogra- 
phy of diplomacy as long as the Rus- 
sians wish to dance, but with eyes 
open and without the folded umbrella. 
The ghost of Mimich past should be 
remembered. And the people most in- 
timately involved are the Afghans 
and Pakistanis. They have voices. Let 
us listen to them. Louis Dupree 
Durham, N.C., March 24, 1986 
The writer is visiting senior research 
associate. Islamic and Arabian devel- 
opment studies, Duke University. 
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Afghan Flavors 



By CRAIG CLAIBORNE 



ANEW -YORK without its bagels, dim 
sum, souvlaki, fettuccine and arroz 
con polio would be another place — 
f certainly a lesser one. Happily, 
from a culinary point of view, there always 
seems to be another new culture on the verge 
of making an impression through its cuisine. 
Finding it can sometimes be as easy as hop- 
ping into a cab and striking up a conversation 
with the driver. 

More often than not, the city's cabdrivers 
are freshly arrived immigrants. Recently, as 
I was being shuttled by cab through Central 
Park, I asked the driver where he had been 
bom, and he told me Afghanistan. 

Asked where he found good Afghan food in 
Manhattan, he replied, smiling, "Oh, I go to 
Pamir whai I can afford it." The restaurant, 
he said, server gennine Alburn food, the en- 
tire staff is Afghan and reservations are 
recommended. "If you do go," he added, 
"you must try their dimiplings with green 
onions and meat sauce. ' ' 

The cabdriver's entliusiasm was conta- 
gious, and within the space of two weeks I 
dined three times at Pamir, a simply ap- 
pointed restaurant at 1437 Second Avenue, 
between 74th and 75th Stilts. - - - 

With six Bayat brothers participat- 
ing — three full time and three part 
time — Pamir is a family affair. Sul- 
tan, 30 years old, is maitre d'hStel and 
family spokesman; Farid, 38, is a 
chef, and Nassir, 26, is head chef. 
Both Sultan and Farid were tramed 
as pharmacists in Afghanistan. Baf- 
fir, 24, EshanoUah, 23, and Ruhullah, . 
18, are engineering students and help 
at Pamir on weekends. The only sis- 
ter, 30-year-old Arisa, lives with her 
parents in New Jersey. 

The family arrived in the United 
States from Kabul in the late 1970's. 
"After the Communists came to 
power," Sultan Bayat recalled, "my 
father was imprisoned and his part- 
ners were executed." His father, 
Kahan Aga Bayat, was a well-known 
and wealthy industrialist who owned 
three companies and was involved in 
the import and export of carpets and 
medical supplies. The elder Mr. 
Bayat managed to escape from 
prison and brought his family to live 
in New Jersey. 

In 1980, the Bayats opened Pamir a 
few doors down from its present ad- 
dress. The restaurant, which seats 60, 
takes its name from a moimtainous 
region in Central Asia. 

"To work in America, I would have 
to go back to school," said Sultan 
Bayat, explaining the family's deci- 
sion to go into the restaurant busi- 
ness. "But I wouldn't be able to sup- 
port my family. I decided to start a 
small business and open a restaurant. 
I wanted New Yorkers to know Af- 
ghan cooking. I also wanted to tell 
other Afghans that we are here.", , 



Aushcik 
(ScoUien duntpUngs) 

20 scallions or green onions, about 
14 peund 

Salt to taste If desired 
>4 teaspoon ground black pepper 
1/4 teaspoon garlic powder 
2 tablepoons com, peanut or 

vegetable oil 
32 prepared round, raw dumpling 
(gyoza) skins, each about 
inches in diameter, available in 
Chinese markets and specialty 
shops 

1 cup yogurt and garlic sauce (see 
recipe) 

2 teaspoons finely crumbled dried 
mint 

2 cups meat sauce (see recipe). 

1. Cut off white portion of onions 
and put to another use, such as in 
salads, if desired. Chop green tops 
finely; there should be about 2 cups. 
Put in a bowl. 

2. Add salt, pepper, garlic powder 
and oil. Blend well. 

3. Lay out dumpling skins, one at a 
time, on a flat surface. Rub perime- 
ter of each with water. Spoon equal 
portions of scallion mixture in center 
of each and fold over skins in a half- 
moon shape. Press to seal. 

4. Bring about three quarts water 
to a boil in a kettle and add salt to 
taste. Add filled dumplings and cook 
until tender, about 5 minutes. Drain 
thoroughly. 

. 5. Spoon about 14 cup of yogurt and 
garlic sauce over bottom of a serving 
dish. Cover with a layer of hot dump- 
ling. Spoon remaining yogurt sauce 
over dumplings. Sprinkle with mint. 
Spoon hot meat sauce over all and 
serve immediately. 
Yield: 4 servings. 

ChcdKkoh Yeh S«eclor 
(Yogurt with gcnrlle scrace) 

1 cup yogurt 

1 tablespoon finely chopped garlic 

Salt to taste. 
Blend all ingredients and chill. 
Yield: About 1 cup. 

-Koita Keemo 
(Meat sauce) 

y4 cup com, peanut or vegetable oil 

1 cnp finely chopped onions 
14 pound ground beef 

cup water 

2 tablespoons tomato paste 

1 tablespoon finely minced garlic 
Salt to taste if desired 
Freshly ground pepper to taste. 

1. Heat oil in a saucepan and add 
onions. Cook, stirring, until golden 
brown. Add meat and cook, chopping 
down with edge of a heavy met^ 
spoon, until meat loses raw look. 

2. Add the water and continue 
cooking, stirring often, until liquid is 
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reduced by about half. Stir in tomato 
paste. Continue cooking about 5 
minutes and add garlic. Cook, stir- 
ring often, about 5 minutes more or 
until reduced to about 2 cups. Add salt 
and pepper. Keep hot until ready to 
use. Serve with aushak (scallion 
dumplings). 
Yield: About 2 cups. 

Sombesa GheustI 
(Turnovers with ground heel 
and eliickpeas) 

2 tablespoons com, peanut or 

vegetable oil 

cup finely chopped onion 

pound ground beef 
/4 cup water 

1 cup canned or freshly cooked 
drained eliickpeas 
Salt to taste if desired 
teaspoon ground black pepper 

^ teaspoon garlic powder 
1 tablespoon ground coriander 

12 prepared raw won ton skins, 
available in Chinese markets 
and specialty shops 
Oil for deep frying. 

1. Heat the 2 tablespoons of oil in a 
saucepan and add onion. Cook, stir- 
ring, until golden brown. Add meat 
and cook, breaking up lumps with 
edge of a heavy metal spoon. 

2. When meat loses raw look, add 
the water, stirring. Cook, stirring, 
until most of liquid evaporates. 

3. Spoon meat mixture into a sieve 
and press to drain off oil. 

4. Put chickpeas in container of a 
food processor or electric blender and 
grind as fine as possible. Put ground 
chickpeas in a mixing bowl and add 
the meat mixture, salt, pepper, garlic 
powder and coriander. Blend thor- 
oughly. 

5. Lay out won ton skins, a few at a 
time, on flat siutace. Rub outer rims 
with water. Spoon equal portions of 
meat mixture into center of each. 
Fold over rims to make triangles, 
pressing with fingers to seal. 

6. Heat oil for deep frying to about 
365 degrees. Add turnovers, a few at a 
time, and cook until golden brown, 
turning as necessary, about 1 minute. 
Drain on paper towels. 

Yield: 12 whole turnovers or 24 
halves. 



Bulcmee Gcmdcma 

(Scallion turnovers) 

15 scallions or green onions, about 
V4 pound 

Salt to taste if desired 
% teaspoon ground black pepper 

V4 teaspoon garlic powder 
Ms cup plus 1 tablespoon com, pea- 
nut or vegetable oil 
4 prepared raw egg roll skins, 
available in Chinese markets 
and specialty shops 
Chilled yogurt for garnish. 

continued on next page., 



Hakim 



808 Kmg St, Alexandria. 683-900a 

oen for lunch 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.nu Monday through Friday, 

for dinner 5 to 11 p.m. daily. MC, V. 
Prices: Most dinner appetizers about $2, entrees $5 to $11 
^omplete dinner with wine, tax and tip about $17 to $22 per 

persoTL 

Before home cooks were saddled with global con- 
ousness, coffee-table cookbooks and a passion to serve es- 

: fc thicp, they were a pretty conservative k)t Grandma had 
united repertoire of dishes at which she was expert, and 

-len you visited for the holidays you knew in advance what 
gomg to be on the table. Antidpating the familiar was 

I If the joy. And so it is with Washington's Afghan restau- 

' Its, where the menus are so limited and so interchangeable 

"oi can order your favorite dishes by heart— just like at 
andma's house. 

Hakim, a new Afghan place m Alexandria that shares own- 
ship with the nearby Bamiyan, doesn't break the pattern. 

' ide from a couple of new entrees that turn out to be minor 
nations on familiar staples. Hakim plays the traditional 

? ghan restaurant theme note for note. And why not? Af- 
m restaurants generally do what they do so well— and at 
:h a reasonable price— that a copycat is welcome, even if 
i just three blocks from the ori^aiaL (Hakim's prices, by 
: way, are identical to the neighboring Bamiyan's.) 
This is a beautiful restaurant Downstairs is a long, narrow 

' ling room flanked by comfortable teal blue banquettes. On 
: velvety, bright blue walls, latticed MMdle Eastern arches 
ate the impression that one is looking through a window at 
unny sky. It's lovely, but the far more spacious upstairs 
)m is the real knockout, with bright Afghan rugs and arti- 
ts dramatically spotlighted. 

Phe traditional fried appetizers are done reasonably well 
•e. Sambosay goshti, stuffed pastries similar to Indian 
josas, are nicely puffy and lightly fried- Bulaunee, the flat 
novers generally stuffed with ground beef, are well pre- 
yed, too; for a change of pace, order the vegetarian variant 
led bulaunee catchaiu, filled with spicy potatoes and 
oped in yogurt at the table. We found piowray baunjaun, 
appetizer of sauteed eggplant nicely firm on one visit 
ishy on another. 

Aushak, available as an appetizer or entree, is an outstand- 
: version, with big, hearty pasta dumpling chunky, well- 
vored ground beef and plenty of mint mixed with the yo- 
n topping. The soup version, called aush, was excellent 
). Mantu, listed next to the aushak among the entrees, is 
scribed as steamed dumplings with a spiced vegetable fill- 

but what's served seems to be filled with the same 
)und beef mixture that tops the aushak— in fact the only 
ference between the two dishes is apparently the shape of 
a dumplings. 

By this time it's become a truism that kebabs are the cen- 
piece of an Afghan menu and that the lamb kebabs are the 
;t of the best Hakim gives no reason to change that ap- 
lisal: Its lamb kebabs are, in a word^ wonderful— beauti- 
ly marinated and skillfully charbroiled to retain flavor and 
-iness. The chicken version, although nicely flavored, 
ds to be a bit dry. There's also an unusual kebab called 
hti kamar, consisting of three good-size, skewered lamb 
>ps— good-quality meat but without the flavor of the 
;ed lamb kebab. 

In tuMm *-v^ »(^g,i»vv,^ |.|^^ moot- fiCDressivfi and 



appealing of Af|^ dishes. Similar to Indian biryani, it*s a 
generous mound of saffron rice mixed with long^ooked lamb 
chunks, raisms, carrot strips and ahaonds. The Hakim ver- 
sion IS outstandmg, with plenty of tender meat a nice bal- 
ance between raisins and nuts for a lovely interplay of tex- 
tures, and overtones of what taste like cinnamon and carda- 
mom, rhe only flaw is that the carrots are heavily candied 
and tlKre are too many of them, which made the dish too 
sweet for our taste. 

What remain among the entrees are several excellent 
stews: sabsi chalow, a miW, silky lamb-and-spinach blend 
served with a wedge of lime for added zip; korme murgh, with 
moist tender chicken in a tovely, fresh-tasting sauce of toma- 
toes, mushrooms and onions; and baunjaun chalow, lamb in a 
good tomato-eggplant sauce. 

Man should not live by meat alone, if he knows what's 
good for him, and so a word is in order about complex carbo- 
hydrates. The brown and white rice, as in other A^han res- 
taurants, is superb— tender but firm, without a trace of 

dumpiness, and intrigu- 
5 IC ingly flavored with cumin 

^ ' and cardamom. The excel- 

lent Afghan bread, called 
nan, seems to suffer ups 
and downs — one night 
crusty and fresh, another 
*5T- night disappointingly soft 

, , . „ ■ If you've eaten m Afghan 

1 « «*P«* much from the 

salads. But cooked vegetaWes are another story. Don't miaa 
the delightfiil pumpkin (even more enjoyable without the 
optional meat topping), available either as a side dish or 
entree. 

Desserts are the standard Afghan threesome, but they're 
very well done. Baklava is admirably crackly crusted, neither 
overhoneyed nor overofled, and with lots of wahiuts; fimee, 
the cornstarch pudding, is silky textured and, thankfully, has 
only a trace of rosewater, and gosh-e-feel, the fried pastry 
disc, is outstanding— properly crisp and light and liberally 
dusted with cardamom. 

With Bamiyan and Hakim in the same neighborhood, is 
this the beginning of a trend? Will Old Town have kebabs on 
every comer? We can only hope. —Mark and Gail Bamett 

Mark and GAIL BARNETTare free-lance restaurant 
critics who contribute regularly to this column. Washington 
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1. Cut off white portions of onions 

and save for another use. Chop green 
tops as finely as possible; there 
should be about 1^4 cups. Put in a 
bowl. 

2. Add salt, pepper, garlic powder 
and 1 tablespoon oil. Blend well. 

3. Lay out egg roll skins, one at a 
time, on flat surface. Rub outer edges 
with water. Spoon one-quarter of scal- 
lion mixture onto each skin, shaping 
in a triangle over half the skin. Fold 
over other half of skin to enclose scal- 
lion mixture. Press to seal margins. 

4. Heat 14 cup of oil in a skillet and 
add turnovers (this may require two 
or more steps). Cook until golden 
brown on both sides, about 2 minutes 
or less. As turnovers are cooked, 
drain on paper towels. Serve with 
chilled yogurt. 

Yield: 4 servings. 
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CARAVAN SERAI 

Abdul Kayoum writes about his restaurant which opened its doors 
in 1971. "There were 2 other Afghan restaurants, one in Oakland, 
CAj (Khyber Pass). & the other in Manhattan Beach, CA, (the Shah) 
established in 1969 & 1970; however, neither of the California 
restaurants are operating any longer. This makes the Caravan 
Serai the oldest Afghan restaurant in the US. Several local TV 
shows, including PM Magazine , have given the Caravan Serai a 4 
star rating. Some local newspapers have rated the restaurant 
//I out of 10 top ethnic restaurants in the twin cities area for 
the past 12 years. The Caravan Serai serves authentic Afghan 
cuisine & has added Northern Indian cooking, including tandoori 
& curry dishes. The owner of Caravan Serai, Mr. Abdul Kayoum, 
is a native of Kabul." 

THE MAGNOLIA 



CARAVAN 
SERAI 

E$tabU$hed 1972 



Featuring Afghan, Morth Indian, 
and American Cuisine. 



Fine Wine Seiection and Beer 

Your Host: 
Abdgl K. Kayoom 

690-1935 457-8476 
2046 Pinehurst at Cleveiand 
St. Paul, MM 



Leila Poullada writes about this restaurant which is in the 

Occidental College area of Los Angeles: 




"I'd 



AFGHANISTAN 
CUISINE 



VARIETY OF AFGHAN FOODS 
• Celebrations / Parties Welcome 

[213] 483-8475 
ZAB RAHMANI 

(OWNER) 



2827 W. Sunset Blvd. 
Near Silverlake Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026 



guess they can handle 60-70 people at their 
longish tables... The style is informal, family, 
the food like going to a party at a friend's 
in Kabul. Decoration with pictures reproduced 
from 19th century drawings of tribal leaders & 
Akbar Khan add a lot. Zab, the owner, took 
over an oriental restaurant in a small shop- 
ping area hence the name but the awning aside, 
it's Afghan. 



SOME ADDRESSES FOR OTHER RESTAURANTS 
for which we have no reviews: 

In the Washington, DC, area - 

Bamiyan 

300 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 

Khyber Pass 

2309 Calvert Street, NW 
Washington, DC 

Another Khyber Pass 

Khyber Pass Restaurant 

2556 Telegraph Avenue (§ Blake 

Berkeley, CA 

(415) 841-1182 

A. Wall Shokoor, owner 



S.A. SHAH 



DARLENE L. PIKE 




KHYBER PASS 

AFGHANI RESTAURANT 



34 SAINT MARK'S PLACE (8TH ST BETW 2ND 
CATERING FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

KHYBER PASS: One of the last 
culinary frontiers to be conquered 
by Americans, Afghan food, big on 

yogurt and grilled lamb and chick- 
en, is more Middle Eastern than 
anything, but with strong influ- 
ences from neighboring China and 
Pakistan-india. Focus on all the 
dumpling and turnover appetizers, 
$1,75-$2.50, the plates of thin, 
siick noodles dressed with butter, 
thick yogurt and tiny crisps of fried 
onion and garlic, $4,50, then have 
a skewer of grilled boneless chick- 
en chunks marinated in yogurt to a 
mei; in-the-mouth texture, $7.25. 



AND 3R0 AVE) NEW YORK, NY 10003 
RESERVATIONS; 212-473-0989 

Basmati rice dishes aren't quite up 
to snuff, though not sniveling by 
any means. Try the one with egg- 
plant and lamb, onion and green 
pepper, $6.95. Phirnee, a smooth 
rice pudding with rose water, 
$1.75, is delicious to those who've 
acquired the taste. Folklorically 
decorated with rugs and embroi- 
dered hangings, the restaurant 
seems spanking clean, but an 
occassional roach is a given in this 
part of town. 34 St. Mark's Place, 
near Second.' Ave^.; 473-09^. : 
Open 7 days 4 p.nv.-1 a.m. fles^ 
accepted. : BY06. No. credit.. r:r ^ 
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PUMPKIN WITH YCGURT 
AND MEAT SAUCE * 

p «»i« d awdlaif 

info 1"cubeM 

2 
1 

Vx 



% 3>. ground l«cm 

ordmck 
1 madkm i cmion. 



2 iCHT^^ ^''"^'^^^'O^''* 



1 tvcupoonjiaif 
FrMhly ground 



1. Prepare sauce: Heat oil in 
skillet. Saute onioc and garlic 
until onion is soft (about 5 
minutes). Add beef and saut^ 
until cooked through- Add re- 
maining sauce ingredients and 
simmer uncovered over very 
low heat 30-45 minutes. While 
sauce is cooking; prepare 
pumpkin. 

2. In large pot with tight lid, 
combine water, sugar and 1 ta- 
blespoon vegetable oiL Bring 
to boil. Add pieces of pumpkin 
and steam 15 minutes or until 
pumpkin is soft With slotted 
spoon, remove pumpkin to 
serving dish. Spoon yogurt 
over pumpkin and top with 
meat sauce. Served with 
brown rice, this is a meal in it- 
self. Serves 4-6. 

• .Adapted from an .Afghani 
recipe caiied Chaiow Kadu. 

Hartford Courant 

10/27/85 



■ BAMiYAN 

Probably the best ethnic 
surprise to hit Washington in 
the last decade was Afghan 
cooking, and its pleasure has not 
di mi ni s hed. Bamiyan, the first 
of those Afghan restaurants, 
continues to serve a delicious 
collection of dishes, reasbnabiy 
priced, in a small dining room 
decorated with folksy table- 
cloths and artifacts. Sometimes 
the service copes insufficiently 
with the crowds, but it is gen- 
erally attentive and hospitable. 

Most important, though, the 
food is delightful Either as 
appeti2er or main course you 
should try aushak, homeioade 
noodles stuffed with leeks or 



scallions, topped with yogurt, 
tomato-meat sauce and mint It 
is one of the world's great ethnic 
dishes, and it is also available as 
a soup or with the noodles fried. 
The very good meat-filled fiied 
dumplings are reminiscent of In- 
dia's samosas and are accompa- 
nied by a tangy chutney. Main 
dishes are largely kebabs (the 
chicken was somewhat dry the 
last time I tried it), usually care- 
fully cooked, agreeably seasoned, 
generously portioned and served 
with an interestii^ dark rice. 
Also try the lamb palow, an ex- 
traordhiary bl^ of sweet and 
savory tastes: dark rice tossed 
with glazed julienned carrots 
and raisins and buttery soft 
chunks of stewed lamb. And 



though the portions are gener- 
ous, you shouldn't miss the yo- 
gurt-and-meat-topped vegetable 
side dishes, particularly the 
pumpkin. 

In all, Bamiyan serves food 
that is fragrant and exotic, but 
easy for even the most timid 
diner to enjoy. 

3320 M St. NW. 338-1896. D 

$6.35-$12.50. D daily. Closed 

Sun, AE. MC.y. Res suge. Full 
bar. Washington Tost 
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Helmand's the place for Afghan tastes 



By Paul A. Camp 

Restaurant critic 



he first Afghan restaurant in Chica- 
gor— the Helmand — shows off this 
cuisine of interesting and complex 
flavorings with aplomb. 

The interior of this bright, cheery, L-shaped 
dining room is tastefully decorated with beige 
carpeting, gray patterned wallpaper and a 
Victorian pressed-tin ceiling that gives the 
room an odd mix of old and new. Framed 
prints of Afghan market scenes hang through- 
out the room. Generously sized white-clothed 
tables flanked by comfortable wooden chairs 
aUow diners plenty of room to relax. 

Friendly, knowledg^ble servers, including 
one <rf the owners, take time to explain the 
exotic-sounding dishes. Service is generally 
attentive and efficient. 

Five appetizers and three soups head the 
menu. Aushak— ravioli filled mtii leeks- 
comes topped with a tart yogurt sauce with 
mint and richly seasoned groimd beef. Al- 
though not as hot as it should be when served, 
the contrasting tastes add a new dimension to 
the common notion of ravioli. Banjan borawrd, 
a sort of Afghan ratatouille of eggplant, toma- 
toes and herbs drizzled With a tangy garlic- 
yogurt sauce, also could be hotter, but it 
tastes great 

Other appetizers include an interesting pan- 
fned and baked baby pumpkin, and pastry 
shells filled with leeks and spiced potatoes or 
onions ^d beef. 

Aush, a noodle soup with small meatballs 
and mint yogurt, leads the soup offerings. 
Also offered are mashawa, a hearty mix of 
beans, chick peas, black-eyed peas, beef and 
yogurt, and shorwa, a vegetable/bean broth 
with lamb. 

Salads include a mix of sUced potatoes, 
chick peas and onions enhvened with cilantro 
vinaigrette dressing and the spicy Afghan 
cilantro sauce. The mixed green salad of leaf 
lettuce, tomatoes, carrots and onions is dress- 
ed with a light lemon/mint dressing and 
garnished with cilantro— a vast improvement 



The Helmand 
★★★ 

Afghan. 3201 N. Halsted St, 935-2447. Hours: 5-1030 p.m. 
Mon.-7Tiurs., 5-1130 p.m. Fri.-Sat Ctosed Sun. Price range: 
Moderate. Credit cards: Amencan Express, Carte Blandie, 
Diners CJi4>. Resewations: Reconroended. Other Handi- 
capped-aocessit)ie. 

The rating reflects ttie reviewer's 
opinion of the food in relation to 
price compared with simiiar res- 
taurants in ttie Chicago area Re- 
views are based on no fewer ttian 
two visits; more visits are madp 
wtien necessary. The reviewer maizes every effort to remain 
anonymous, ^/teals are paid for by The Tribune. 



★ ★ ExtraorcSnary 

Excellent 
Good 
Fair 

★ Poor 



over the prefab dressings served eisewftere. 

Although it sounds strange, qeechrai, a bed 
of mixed mimg beans and rice with meatballs 
in the middle and topped with yogurt sauce, 
again provides a pleasing mix of tastes and 
textures. A terrine of additional meatballs in 
a rich tomato sauce comes on the side. 

The only disappointment here is the tender- 
loin of lamb, which has a gamy, muttony 
flavor. But the dish works despite the quality 
of the lamb because the sharpness of the 
vinegar marinade and marinated onion cuts 
the gaminess. 

Unusual desserts are an apt end to the 
meal. Feereny, a homemade ricotta-like 
cheese topped with raisins and candied car- 
rots in a sweet sauce, sounds imlikely and 
tastes that way at first, but the dish quickly 
grows on you. Kishmish paneer is a thin pool 
of custard topped with fragrant cardamom 
that adds interest to an otherwise plain dish. 

While the consistent use of yogurt for sauc- 
ing and the similarity of other ingredients 
creates the illusion of sameness among the 
dishes, in fact each tastes surprisingly differ- 
ent. Despite the fact that some of the mix- 
tures of ingredients look a bit like mud, 
presentation of the dishes is quite attractive. 
And with entrees priced S8.50 and under, the 
Helmand offers exceptional value as well as a 
chance to experience something different in 
pleasant suroundings. The wine hst, composed 
of just 10 bottles, offers equally low prices. 

Chicago Tribune, Friday, January 10. 1986 
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UNN'S STAMP NEWS 

Moving 
ma|l 

MARCH 3, 1986 

By Tony Mitchell 

The movement of mail from 
Afghanistan to other countries 
^ce the Soviet talceover is in- 
teresting. 

The mail is brought out of 
Afghanistan by anyone who is 
leaving. Mail may change 
hands many times before it 
crosses the border. 

This exchange of mail is 
based on honor and trust No 
money changes hands along 
the route. 

For many areas in Afghani- 
stan, this is the only means of 
getting information out to let 
relatives Itnow the where- 
abouts of family and friends. 

In Palcistan, the mail from 
Afghanistan is accepted by the 
postal authorities for onward 
transmission or to where it is' 
presented. 

For diplomatic reasons, the 
Pakistan authorities refuse to 
make a formal agreement to 
take mail. 

Iran, where some mail is de- 
livered, has no formal agree- 
ment, but accepts all mail car- 
ried across the border. 

The Iranian authorities blow 
hot and cold. Occasionally, 
they will hold mail for long pe- 
riods. They always open the 
mail and censor the contents. 
Obviously, some mail is nol 
passed on. 

There is no registered malt 
or special delivery services for 
the mail leaving Afglianistan. 
It is a straightforward carrier 
service. 

There are no philatelic ar- 
rangements and no first day 
covers. 

Mail now leaves Afghanistan 
almost at weekly intervals. 

A locally produced set of 
stamps has been issued show- 
ing a map of Afghanistan with 
a Russian bear in the middle 
of the map. 

These stamps have no value 
inscribed on them, but the var- 
ious colors indicate their spe- 
cific use. ■ 




UNN'S STAMP NEWS 

letter 
fake 

MARCH 31, 1986 

By Donna O'Keefe 
The letter is a fake, but the 
cover is real, says Cmdr. Amin 
Wardak, referring to the Af- 
ghan resistance movement 
cover which was traded by 
stamp dealer Marc Rousso for 
J2.5 million in costume jewel- 
ry 

Wardak responded to a ques- 
tion about an article which 
appeared in the March issue of 
the Paris stamp monthly, Le 
Monde dea Philatelistes. 

The magazine, part of the 
group of Le Monde newspa- 
■ pers, the most influential daily 
papers in France, contacted 
the Afghan resistance leader 
during a visit to Paris. , . 

During an interview with ed- 
itor Jean-Toussaint Stefati, 
Wardak had stated that "the 
letter ... is a falsification." 

According to the French 
magazine, the envelope is not 
one of those used in Pakistan 
by the Free Wardak services. 

The postmarks were used by 
Free Wardak, but the maga- 
zine says "they had been 
stolen to make up this dis- 
play." 

The article quotes Wardak 
as saying the letter is a falsifi- 
cation. The guerrilla leader 
also is quo ted as s aying, "This 
is not my handwriting; it is not 
my signature; it is a faked let- 
ter. 

"Moreover the sentence one 
sees written at the top is writ- 
ten in Urdu; it's not even in Af- 
ghan. These are robbers who 
have done this, and I do not 
know these gentry." 

However, at the press con- 
ference in New York, Wardak 
said it is the letter only that is 
fake; the cover is real. 

He said it is not his signature 
on the letter, and the rubber 
stamp on the letter was stolen. 

When asked what his con- 
nection with Rousso is, War- 
dak said he did not even know 
the stamp dealer until a few 
months ago. 

He said, "We thank him for 
his efforts" in trading the Af- 
ghan resistance cover. 

Rousso donated the- cover to 
the Washington, D.C.-based 
American-Afghan Education- 
Fund. He then arranged an ex- 
change through his Interna- 
tional Stamp Exchange Co. in 
Miami Beach, Fla. . , . 



Three of the four designs 
used for stamps of the Afghan 
resistance movement 



The cover was traded to a 
Midwest industrialist for $2.5 
million in costume jewelry. 
The fund now hopes to raise 
$2.5 million through the sale of 
the jewelry. , . 

He said the money realized 
from the sale of the jewelry 
will be used to buy medical 
supplies. . . 

•Wardak has released four 
stamp issues. The first consist- 
ed of triangular stamps which 
were released in 1981. 

The second issue has an 
oval-shaped design with an in- 
scription. It was released in 
denominations of 20 afghani, 
50af and lOOaf. 

The third issue consists of 
5af, lOaf and 40af values show- 
ing the resistance leader car- 
rying a furied flag. 

The fourth set pictures the 
mujahadeen at "present arms" 
position. The values are lOaf, 
[ 30af and SOaf. . . 

tJNN'S STAMP NEWS 

iMore 
stamps 

APRIL?, 1986 
By Donna OlCeef e 

Two different factions are is- 
suing stamps for the resistance 
movement against the commu- 
nists in Afglianistan. 

Marc Rousso made famous 
the stamps issued by Cmdr. 
Amin Wardak by trading a 
cover bearing the stamps for 
$2.S million in costume jewel- 
ry (Unn's Jan. 6, UarchU 

However, Tony MitcheU says 
his company. Governmental 
Philatelic Agents and Advisors 
of England, set up the check- 
points throtigb which mail is 
routed through Afghanistan 
and into Pakistan, where it is 
placed in the international 
mailstream. , , 

He says his company has 
produced stamps for the Af- 
ghan resistance movement for 
the past Uiree or four months. 

These stamps are printed oy 
the House of Questa in London. 
They are of higher printing 
quality than those issued for 
the Wardak Free Province. 

The set consists of four 
stamps and a souvenir sheet 
showing birds of prey. They 
look very similar to regular Af- 
ghan issues. 

The designs and values are: 
peregrine falcon (25 afghanis), 
Eurasian eagle owl (SOaf), 
brahminy kite (lOOaf), and 
pondicherry vulture (ISOaf). 
The 500af souvenir sheet 
shows the peregnne falcon 
with its young. 
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Mitchell says the set was is- 
sued perforated and imper-i 
forate, but that both formats 
were sold at face value. 

He says that a new set will 
be issued within a few months 
with Arabic inscriptions be- 
cause Uie Afghan people are 
having difficulty with the Eng- 
lish inacrtptioas on the current 
sta mps. . 

Mitchell says Ihert are 
many resistance movement 
leaders and a myriad of fac- ' 
O auAa Afg hanlgtM^ of which 
Wardak is one. However, ha 
. says his company is issuing 
i stamps at the request of the Af- 
' ghan resistance movement 
delegation, and his contract is 
signed by the head of this dele- 
gation. , . 

Mitchell says a series of col- 
' lecting points have been set up 
; throughout Afghanistan. MaU 
is moved by messenger or 
runners. 

Stamps are available at 
these collecting points. 

Mitchell describes the col- 
lecting points as an under- 
L around system si milar to th e 
Viet Cong system set up Idl 
South Vietnam during the 
1960s and 70s. 

He says information about 
their locations travels by word 
of mouth. 

He also says a collecting 
point may move from day to 
day, depending o n the c ommu- 
Hist offensive. It is not unusual 
for a collecting point to be 
blown up in an attack. 

Mitchell is not certain War- 
dak's stamps would be accept- 
ed at these collecting points. 
He says Wardak's stamps may 
be seeing local use within the 
leader's province. . 



* t O K A n , s r A N 



He says that the Birds of 
Prey stamps have been accept- 
ed internationally. Commer- 
cial covers exist. 
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The stamps are being dis- 
tributed worldwide by Roger 
Koerber, Inc., 15565 Northland 
Drive. Suite 605-W, Southfieid 
Mich. 48075. 

Mitchell says that while 
commercial covers exist, the 
underground postal system in 
Afghanistan is not equipped to 
handle philatelic mail. 
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"Afghaa Freedom Fighter," by Emma Sergeant 



Five years ago when Emma Ser- 
geant {bom Ikcember 1959) was 
still a student at the Slade School of 
Art, she won the National Portrait 
Gallery's second Imperial Tobacco 
Portrait Award, which resulted in 
her portraits of the man of letters 
David Cecil and the actor Laurence 
Olivier going into the nation's per- 
manent collection. 

Last fdl she and a friend, Domi- 
nique Lacloche, traveled into Paki- 
stan, getting as close to the Afghan 
border as they were able. For four 
months they set out to portray as- 
pects of the everyday life and work 
of the Afghan guerrillas. They pro- 
duced a vast record of the hves and 
times of the contemporary Afgh- 
anis, from tiny drawings and water- 
color sketches of the women and 
children to very large oils of eques- 
trian sports, citadel courtyards and 
resting warriors. .All are on show at 
.Agnew's. to be sold for the benefit 
of UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children's Fund. 

At the preview of the exhibition, 
congratulated on the power and 
immediacy of her work. Sergeant 
murmured, "You'd be surprised 
how quickly you work if you're 
facing a bunch of chaps poUshing 
their Kaiashnikovs and tut-tutting 
at having to sit still to be drawn by 
a couple of silly women." ; ' 



With Stanley 
in Loftiest 
Afghanistan 

VINCENT CANBY 

ecause you can look at movies every day 
for a year and not know where they're 
coming from, I'm always glad to talk to 
Stanley, my film producer friend. When 
you get dovra to it, Stanley is HoUywocxL^ ^ 

"Stanley can spot trends before they've been set. 
Efeni jump onto bandwagons that aren't yet roll- 
ing. He's never seen a movie that he didn't like 
that made money. For anyone charting his way : 
t||tpugh Hollywood, Stanley is a compass rose.. . 

Our little Perrier-accompanied reunion was 
prompted not only by friendship, but also by an 
even more basic desire to talk about his plans for 
forthcoming productions, also known as "the 
slate." As usual, he didn't waste time on formal- 
ities. 

"Who's the biggest male action star in the busi- 
ness?" he said. 
"Clint Eastwood?" 




"Nooooo," said Stanley, sounding as if I were 
being disappointingly dim, as usual. "Sly Stallone 
Who's the second biggest^" 

"Eastwood," I said, though somewhat more 
tentatively. 

.K-T^"^"^'" ^^^'^ Stanley. "Chuck Norris. The 
tnird? 

I looked properly puzzled. 

"It's not Eastwood," Stanley said. "He's run- 
^ayor someplace. It's Charlie Bronson, 
at least when he's m the right picture. What would 
you think of a picture co-starring Stallone, Norris 
and Bronson? Can you see the marquee? Whv 
with a cast like that, theater owners will be wiUine 
to run trailers for the trailers!" 
• 'T.?^; Stanley;- 1 said, aware that I was play- 

'"#h!?H^ ^^^^ *° Stanley's Andre Gregory. 
When do you start?" e^^J'- 

"Well," said Stanley, "we don't actually have a 
fixed starting date. I mean, there are details to be 
worked out." 

"Like signing them up?" 

"Basically," said Stanley, "yes. But I have an 
oudine that s absolutely beautiful. Off-the-record^ 
aK., off-the-record, it's a combination of 'Rocky ' 
Rambo, 'Missing in Action' and 'Death Wish ' ail 
set m Afghanistan today." 

"Is it an action film?" I asked, knowing, as soon 
as 1 said It, that it was a silly question. Stanley 
would be disappointed with me 
nlTtlt ^^,s™led. "You could call it an action 
film, basically, but it's also something more. Sly 
will play a soldier of fortune who, at first, is com- 
pletely apolitical. You know, he'll fight for any- 
body who pays his price. Then, when his kid 
brother wanders across the Afghan border by ims- 
take, aidffiittedly looking for drugs, and is arreStedV 
g™.tortiired^Sly goes after him and becomes po- 

"Where does Norris come in?" 

Stanley beamed. "Chuck won't be able to resist 
it.^He plays a special American agent, working in- 
side Russia, who, disguised as a tap dancer, is sent 
down to Afghanistan as part of a troupe of Soviet 
entertainers. You know. Chuck is fast with his 
feet, and he's sort of short, so he should be great as 
just the kind of seedy tap dancer the Russians 
- would send to Afghanistan," 

• • • 

"Who's Bronson? Stallone's younger brother^" 

"Of course not," said Stanley. "He plays 
Akmal, the famous Afghan freedom fighter only 
he s not your average, run-of-the-mill, famous Af- 
ghan freedom fighter. Akmal was brought up in 
Brooklyn, in a mom-and-pop Afghan candv store 
and goes back to Afghanistan when he learns that 
his sister has been raped by foreign soldiers on her 
way back to her tent from a horse fair " 
"Stanley," I said, "I can't wait." 
"What would you think of Debra Winger as 
Charlie's kid sister and Tim Button as Sly's kid 
brother?" ^ 

"Romance, action, male-bonding. . .Afghani- 
stan liberated!" 

"Exactly," said Stanley, "plus, a little show-biz 
excitement." He smiled and lowered his voice 
"In the back of my mind, I can see a big produc-^ 
tion number in which Chuck Norris does an imita- 
tion of Jimmy Cagney doing George M. Cohan's 
strut in 'Yankee Doodle Dandy.' It could mean a 
whole new career for him." 

NYT 4/13 
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EVENTS 

The Second Int'l Afghanistan Hearing was 
held in Oslo, March 14-16 • It focused 
on eye-witness accounts of the war in Af- 
ghanistan & its ramifications for the 
population, ways of aiding the Afghans 
& the possibilities of a political solu- 
tion. A report of the proceedings will 
be printed and may be requested from 
The 2nd Int'l Afghanistan Hearing in 
Oslo, Box 2943 T(^yen, 0608 Oslo 8, Nor- 
way. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
German Bundestag held a public hearing 
on "Six years of war & occupation in Af- 
ghanistan" on March 18 & 19 in Bonn. 
(See article on p. 15) 

"The Protracted Conflict in Afghanistan: 
Trends & Implications" was the subject 
of a roundtable at the Annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Political Science 
Assn. at Mars Hill College, April 18 
& 19. Participants were Mark Baskin 
of the Univ. of North Carolina on Soviet 
policy toward Afghanistan, Louis Dupree 
of Duke Univ. on the fighting, Nancy 
Dupree of Duke on Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, David Champagne of Fort Bragg 
on the ethnic dimensions of the con- 
flict 6t Hank Kennedy of Wake Forest on 
Pakistan's policy. 

Georgetown University's Center for Stra- 
tegic 6c Int'l Studies held a day-long 
session on "War in Afghanistan & the 
Plight of the Afghan Family. Originally 
scheduled for 3/20 (see last issue), the 
meeting took place on 4/21. Former am- 
bassador Robert Neumann chaired the 
meeting which featured Jeane Kirkpatrick 
as the luncheon speaker. The opening ad- 
dress was given by John C. Whitehead, 
Deputy Sec'y of State. Other participants 
included Ishaq Nadiri of New York Univ., 
Juliette Fournot of Medecins Sans Fron- 
tieres, Nazif Shahrani of UCLA, Nancy 
Dupree of Duke Univ., Grant Farr of Port- 
land State Univ., Tom Gouttierre of the 
Univ. of Nebraska, Paul Goble of the US 
State Dept., Stephen Keller of the Int'l 
Rescue Committee, Pamela Hunte of USAID- 
Pakistan, Dr Johan Lagerfelt (See FORUM 
XIII, #3, p. 26), Bashir Zikria of Colu- 
mbia Presbyterian Hospital, Charles Dun- 
bar of the US State Dept., Robert Canfield 
of Washington Univ., Allen Jones of the 
Orkand Corp., Louis Dupree of Duke Univ. 
& Thomas Barfield of the Peabody Museum. 



US Secretary of State Shultz held a 
seminar on Afghanistan on 2/1. It was 
the 1st in a series on regional issues 
in which the US & the USSR have a major 
interest. Participants included Defense 
Sec'y Caspar Weinberger, CIA Director 
William Casey, author Henry Bradsher, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Louis Dupree, former 
Ambassador Theodore Eliot, Soviet expert 
William Hyland, Zalmay Khalilzad, Bernard 
Lewis of Princeton Univ., former defense 
secretaries Donald Rumsfeld & James 
Schlesinger & former diplomat Christopher 
Van Ho lien. 

RESOURCES 

British Information Services, 845 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 752-8400, 
has two video cassette tapes which may 
be borrowed free of charge. (The borrower 
must pay the return postage.) The half- 
hour tapes, "Afghanistan - the Fifth Year" 
& "Afghanistan - My Country," were put 
together by the British Central Information 
Office from TV footage acquired from vari- 
ous news services. BIS also has back- 
ground papers & 30 color photographs which 
can be used for an exhibition. Contact 
Dr Ray Raymond at the above address for 
more information. 



DISSERTATIONS 

"Lettre de Ahmad Shah au sultan otto- 
man (1761) . Emergence du Royaume af- 
ghan au XVIIIeme siecle." Paris, May 
1985 by Hamed Farhadi. DiplQme de 
I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences 
Sociales. 132-[56] pp., maps. Avail- 
able from the Bibliotheque de I'EHESS, 
54 boulevard Raspail, 75006 Paris; 
Bibliotheque de I'lERI, 12 rue des 
Saints-P^res, 76007 Paris; & CEREDAF, 
8 rue Christine, 75006 Paris, A full 
translation is given as well as the 
Persian text. 

"Une lettre de Ahmad Shah Durrani au 
sultan ottoman (1761). L'emergence 
de 1' Afghanistan et une vision pre- 
monitoire des problemes actuels." 
Paris, September 1985, also by Hamed 
Farhadi. Dipldme de 'I'Institut 
d' Etude des Relations Internationales. 
133 pp., maps. Available at the above- 
mentioned libraries in Paris. 
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RECEAJT PUBLiC4TiaA15 



"Agony in Afghanistan" by Jean Fran- 
cois Revel & Rosanne Klass in READER'S 
DIGEST, March 1986. A condensation of 
the articles which appeared in the 
NATIONAL REVIEW 10/4/85. The conden- 
sation will also appear in the int'l 
edition of the DIGEST in April. 

WAR IN AFGHANISTAN 1879-80 - The Per- 
sonal Diary of Maj . Gen. Sir Charles 
Metcalf MacGregor, edited by William 
Trousdale, 1985, Wayne State Univ. 
Press (The Leonard N. Simins Bldg., 
5959 Woodward Ave., Detroit, MI 48202). 
258 pp., illus. ISBN 0-8143-1783 -9. 
$22.50. From the flyer: 

MacGregor's diary chronicles his service in the British Indian 

Army during the Second Afghan War. A major figure in the 

political intrigue of the time, he reveals himself as an 

egotistical and self- 

serving soldier driven i 

by two ambitions — to ' 

win the Victoria Cross 

and to be king in 

Afghanistan. 

No oneMacGFegoT 

encountered escapes his 

scrutiny. With frank and 

often brash appraisals 
of his comrades, 
including the renowned 
Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar, the diarv 
almost unintentionally 
lays bare the qualities of 
mind of those who have 
so often sealed the fates 
of untold millions. 




Trousdale, a noted scholar of Afghan studies, recognized 
that the diary, besides suggesting an alternative scenario for 
Central Asia in the nineteenth centurv, also exposes the 
mentality of the British colonial military who were curiously 
blind to the realities of life in regions only casually under ' 
their control. Trousdale accompanies the diarv with a 
meticulously researched commentary and notes which make 
these memoirs an intelligible historical document. 

"Genocide Continues in Afghanistan" by 
Oliver Starr, Jr., in A^IERICAN LEGION 
MAGAZINE, January 1986, 

"Cut a Regional Deal" by Selig Harrisou 
in FOREIGN POLICY #62, Spring 1986. 

"Circumspection & Ambivalence : 'US Poli- 
cy toward Afghanistan" & "Out of Afghani- 
stan" in ARABIA, April 1986. 

AFGHAN NEWS 1985 is a collection of news- 
letters of the same name issued by Jamiat- 
i-Islami (GPO Box 264, Peshawar) in book- 
let form Si includes issues from 1/2/85 - 
12/28/85 in its 74 pages. 



KARA KUSH by Idries Shah, published in 
England by Collins (8 Grafton St., London) 
will be published in May by Stein & Day 
(Scarborough House, Briarcliff Manor, NY). 
The 575-page book is the first work of 
fiction by Idries Shah. $17.95. 

NON-GOVERNMENT NEWSPAPERS IN AFGHANISTAN 
1950 - 1978 by Abdul Bari Ghairat, GPO 
Box 1155, Peshawar, Paksitan. The author 
describes it as a historical handbook es- 
pecially important for writers « It costs 
$10 & is the author's 31st book. Write 
him at the above address for more infor- 
mation. 

"Genocide Chic" in THE COMING REVOLUTION, 
Vol. 5, y/1. Summer 1986. 
After interviewing Karen 
McKay (right) of the Com- 
mittee for a Free Afghani-" 
Stan (214 Massachusetts 
Ave., NE, Washington, DC 
20002) , the magazine sug- 
gests that one can give 
dynamic decrees to the 
Afghans y You can send for 
a rosary cassette tape 
& booklet to get legions 
of angels to help the 




Afghans. Write Summit 
University Press, Dept. 
200, Box A, Malibu, CA 
90265. $4.35/cassette 
& $1.25/booklet. 



New from the DRA: 



"Mao Tse-tung wrote a k*. 
time ago that the guerriiie 
moves among the people ess 
the fish moves in the sea. In 
Afghanistan they can't catch 
the fish so the Soviets are 
draining the sea." 



"On the National-Democratic Character of 
the Revolution & Its Immediate Tasks in 
the Present Conditions" issued by the 
PDPA CC, Kabul 1986. 38 pp. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT AFGHANISTAN has been up- 
dated by the Novosti Press Agency Publish- 
ing House, Moscow, 1986. This edition was 
compiled by Vladimir Ashitkov, Karen Ge- 
vorkyan & Vladimir Svetozarov, has 160 
pp. & costs 80 kopecks. 

AFGHANISTAN TODAY, an illustrated magazine 
edited by Dr Anahita Ratebzad, first 
came out last fall. The tabloid-sized 
periodical has colored photographs & ar- 
ticles on just what one would expect. It is 
the journal of the Peace, Solidarity & 
Friendship Organization of the DRA. 

Continued on p. 30 
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SOUTH ASIAN SECURITY AFTER AFGHANISTAN, G.S. Bhargava, Lexington Bp^ks. Heath & Co., 
Massachusetts & Toronto, 1983. 198 pp. 

For readers interested primarily in Afghanistan, the first thing to note about this 
Dook IS that It is not about Afghanistan except incidentally & tangentially - it is 
really about relations between India & Pakistan. In Bhargava 's view Afghanistan is 
.nn/ ^t^tt competition in the Indian Ocean region. According to this 

approach the Russian move into Afghanistan was simply a riposte to American naval 

t^"" ^Z^^"" ^ American bases in such places as Diego Garcia. Therefore, 
the solution to the Afghan problem lies in a neutralization of the entire Indian 
Ocean area. This would include the "Finlandization" of Afghanistan and the "Sweden- 
ization of Pakistan. Bhargava does not say so, of course, but that would leave 
india firmly m hegemonic command of the region & presumably still tied to the USSR 
through arms and economic aid. China and the United States would courteously bow 
TT^^p the^United States would leave the Indian. Ocean and in return the 

USSR would withdraw from Afghanistan. This geostrategic vision, the result of a Ford 
Foundation grant to Dr. Bhargava for a year at the Center for Int'l Studies at Cornell, 
is^so far removed from reality as to defy intelligent critique. I shall nevertheless 

In the first place no one would deny that there is some relevance between a possible 
disengagement of the super powers from the Indian Ocean and the Soviet move into Af- 
ghanistan. It is. however, somewhat remote. President Carter's offer to negotiate 
a mutual withdrawal from the Indian Ocean came, to naught precisely because of the 
aZT I T f''^^^ the Persian Gulf and its vital oil supplies. Of course Bhargava 
discounts the Russian move as being primarily motivated by a push toward warm water 
and most experts would agree. But his version of the Soviet invasion is that the 
USSR was sucked into Afghanistan almost against its will after Taraki and Amin made 
such a mess of the Saur revolution that the Russians were forced to step in to pre- 
serve it by installing Babrak and a government of "reconciliation." This is the of- 
ficial Indian view of the Afghan situation and he also repeats the fiction that the 
Soviets were reacting to American. Chinese and Pakistani interference in the Afghan 
rebellion against the communist government in Kabul. The fact that not an iota of 
untiHfi-^f ^^^^ produced of American or Chinese help to the Afghan resistance 

PaStfrSo^^M J-f '^""^ "^^"^ ^° Bhargava. Granted that 

Pakistan probably did give some help to some gf the resistance groups even as early 

as during the Daud regime, this was of minor importance and surely could not justify 
the massive Russian attack on a non-aligned and friendly nation. 

It will not come as a surprise that Bhargava finds support for his interpretation of 
Afghan events and for his grandiose schemes of neutralization in the writings of 
Selig Harrison, whom he cites copiously throughout his book. He also indulges in 
long digressions on the problems of Pushtunistan and the two nation theory which re- 
TMt creation of India and Pakistan as separate countries. The relevance 

rfh!^r% r^^^^u"^ """^ ^^""^ theory is past history and a 

rehash of it at this time adds little to the discussion of regional security since it 
has been generally accepted for some time that many millions of Muslims live in 

relatively satisfactory circumstances. Bhargava 's discussion of the Push- 
tunistan problem is murky at best and though he does me the honor of citing one of my 
articles on Pushtunistan he does so to support a totally different point from the 
principal problem and he apparently did not read the article very carefully or he 
would not have made ao many errors of fact in his presentation. 
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A NEW ORGANIZATION AND A TRIP REPORT FROM ITS FOUNDER 



The AFGHAN SUPPORT TEAM, P.O. Box 
32274, Washington, DC 20007, (202) 
965-6683, has been established by- 
Matt Erulkar. Its purposes are 
lobbying in Washington for a more 
"comprehensive Afghan strategy by 
the US government," ending US mis- 
conceptions about the war & edu- 
cating Afghans about guerrilla war- 
fare. 

Mr Erulkar spent 4 months inside 
Afghanistan in 1985 & sent us this 
report of his visit. "Erulkar 
travelled from Terri Mangal in 
Pakistan through Hazarajat to Kun- 
duz Province & then backtracked to 
come out at Khowst..« In November 
he slipped across the Amu River 
into the Soviet Union with a group 
of mujahideen for half a day- 
while returning to Pakistan, , he 
was detained by a group of Shiite 
guerrillas in Hazarajat who thought 
he was a Soviet infiltrator," 
On cross-border operations: "Most 
rare are crossings into the Soviet 
Union by mujahideen to carry out 
attacks on Soviet installations. 
Also rare are deep penetrations by 
Afghans who have family ties in 
the USSR dating back to the Bas- 
machi rebellion from 1917 to the 
1930s. Of increasing frequency 
are rocket attacks from Afghani- 
stan into Soviet territory such as 
those carried out by Eng. Bashir 
of Badakhshan. Most common are 
penetrations into civilian areas 
to proselytyze Islam to Tadjik 
farmers & to transport Korans & 
other Islamic texts. Spreading 
Islam in this manner is a non- 
violent, offensive strategy the 
Afghans use, against which the So- 
viets have difficulty retaliating. 
It's not uncommon to hear Afghans 
singing revolutionary songs about 
liberating Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan 
& Kazakhstan. 

Iranian influence has increased 
dramatically in areas west & north- 



west of Kabul. However, confrontations 
have decreased largely because Shiite 
groups, more assured of their dominance 
in these areas, are focusing on Soviet 

targets rather than on Sunni convoys pas- 
sing through... Shiites & Sunnis are co- 
operating & sharing strategies. And in 
Sunni dominated areas . . . Radio Tehran 
was listened to as much, if not more, 
than VOA & the BBC. 

Fighting has escalated [throughout Af- 
ghanistan] because of a more effective 
arms program but several crucial problems 
remain concerning guerrilla training, or- 
ganization & representation as well as 
weapon distribution. But these problems 
can be solved so that the Afghans evolve 
into a more effective fighting force able 
to force a Soviet withdrawal by raising 
the cost of the war to an unabsorbable 
level for the Soviet economy." 

TWO PESHAWAR GROUPS 

RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 

The Association for the 
Heirs and Descendants of the 
Martyrs and the Handicapped 
(AHDI\4H) is the first of its 
kind among the different 
relief, committees working 
hard with their limited resour- 
ces for the Afghans. 

Especially, it is for those 
Afghans who have lost their 

dearest relatives such as: 

parents, sons, daughters, wives, 

husbands, brothers, and sisters 

or parts of their bodies during 

Russian bombardments and- 

shelling of their towns and 

villages. Also many others who 

have lost all these in fighting 

against the Russian Red Army 

for the independence of their 

homeland, Afghanistan deserve 

to be helped by such associa- 
tions. 

The AHDMH was founded 
by a group of sincere Afghans 
soon after the Chardara 
massacre of early 1985 in 
Kunduz province, where 570 
innocent civilians were slaugh- 
tered by the Russian soldiers. 
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Agency Afghan Press was launched in 1981 
to focus world attention on the jihad in 
Afghanistan. The Agency, which provides 
services in Urdu, English and Arabic is 
said to^ have suppUed news items and 
features to over 350 newspapers and news 
agencies in 38 countries during the past 
four years. The agency has its head office 
in' London with bureaus in Peshawar, 
Islamabad, Lahore and Quetta. 
r The national news agencies of Morocco, 
China, Saudi Arabia and Malaysia as well 
as Reuters and Agence France Presse 
regularly use the AAP service. The agency 
aiso*'^ organises . regular^ exhibitions, 
seminars and lectures oo Afghanistan. It 
has prepared several films now available 
on video. 

The agency is run on resources donated 
by individuals and institutions all over the 
world. Some feel that a streamlining of its 
operations . and careful planning could 
make - the agency the best available 
resource centre on Afghanistan in the 
West. However its primary task at present 
is the distribution of news which its. 
correspondents collect firom different 
sources inside and- outside Afghanistan. 
The^' agency's managing' - director is 

Taiue^m Wasti, - □ 

A-atwa February 1986, 
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There are many other errors in the book - some not very consequential but some grave 
ones as well. For example: p. 52 "Afghanistan regained control of its foreign 
policy in 1907." - in fact it was not until after the Third Anglo-Afghan War in 
1919; p. 36 - "Soviet control of the Marxists in Afghanistan was tenuous" - in fact, 
Karmal was a KGB agent according to Soviet defectors; p. 39 "The Soviets were 
apprehensive of a liaison between Hafizullah Amin & Beijing »" - that is a wild 



On P. 53 - the Durrani dynasty did not "disintegrate after the death of Ahmed 



one! 

Shah." Both Zahir Shah and Daud were Durranis. Page 54 - the British did not launch 
the First Afghan War " against threats from Napoleon's France" « the war was in 
1839, many years after Napoleon died in St. Helena. Page 59 - Bacha-i-Saqao does 
not mean son of the water carrier in "Pushto" but in Dari. Page 61 - the United 
States did not insist "On preferential treatment for its nationals in trade and 
commerce" - in fact, the US would not agree to a MFN treaty with Afghanistan because 
Afghan immigrants were barred by the Asian Exclusion Act. Page 61 - "Mahmud Khan" 
was known as Shah Mahmud and "Wall Khan" as Shah Wall in Afghanistan. Page 63 - 
"bi-tarafi" is Dari not Pushto. Page 71 - "Afghanistan never denounced the Durand 
Line" - in fact, a Loya Jirgah did so and the Afghan Parliament denounced the entire 
1921 Treaty. Page 64 and 72 - "The Soviets invaded because Afghanistan abandoned 
non-aligiiment" and non-alignment is the best defense against invasion - a strange 
theory for an Indian whose country abandcpaed non-alighment and begged for US arms 
at the first sign of Chinese agression! 

The book is a mine of misinformation: Page 85 - The Faqir of Ipi was not a Baluch 
leader as implied; page 31 - It is not true that Pakistan has never publicly declared 
that it is not building nuclear weapons; page 149 - It is nonsense to assert that 
the American naval presence in the Indian Ocean was a projection of power off shore 
and could plausibly be apprehended by the USSR as an effort to install a hostile 
regime in Kabul; page 159 - "Washington cannot derive political mileage from UN re- 
solutions if it decided to remain impervious to similar sentiments on Diego Garcia"! 
Only an Indian scholar could equate the two situations. Statements of this type 
occur throughout the book - for example, on page 169 - "The Soviet gain (in Afghani- 
stan) is limited to the physical dimensions of the military presence" - thus com- 
pletely disregarding the enhanced capability of the USSR for subversion in the region 
and projection of political influence. 

In spite of these and many other errors, the book does contain many good bits of 
historical research, though unfortunately they are fractured and do not support the 
main thesis. There is a good informative chapter about military buildup in the 
Indian Ocean and the chapter on Finlandization of Afghanistan makes some fine dis- 
tinctions and provides a careful analysis of what is meant by the term. The main 
thrust of the book, however, boils down to the thesis that Pakistan should eschew 
help from the United States, should remain non-aligned, should not receive F-16 
fighter planes, and all powers should clear out of the region leaving India in sole 
control. 

Leon B. Poullada 

St. Paul, Minnesota 



Recent publications .. .continued from p. 28. 

THE MUJAHIDEEN MONTHLY, GPO Box 255, 
Peshawar, Pakistan, a journal of the 
Hezb-i-Islami Afghanistan (Hekmatyar) , 
began publishing in January. Annual 
US subscription is $11. Checks can 
be sent to Hezbi Islami Afghanistan, 
A/C No. Fc cD 50, Habib Bank Ltd., 
Cantt Branch, Peshawar. The MONTHLY 
has a color centerfold. 



Not new but not recently mentioned by us 
is AFGHANISTAN INFO, the newsletter of 
3 Swiss Afghan committees. The 24-page 
bulletin has articles in German & French 
and is edited by Micheline Centlivres- 
Demont, 2 rue de la Serre, 2000 Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. It appears quarterly. No 
subscription price is given but the Acct. 
# is 561.908.0 in GCP 10 - 19217, Banque 
cantonale vaudoise, Clarens, Switzerland. 
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NEWS FROM THE DRA as reported in the 
KABUL NEW TIMES 

The next few pages present the full- 
size impact. 
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Elections bej 



BAGHLAN, (BIA»— 
On the basis ot the 
decrpe of the Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Co* 
uncil of the DRA and the 
dMlaraiion oi the flect- 
ion commission of Ba|{hl- 
»n province, the elections 
people's deputies to 
local orgnns (jirgahs) co- 
mmenceu m oagnian pr* 
ovince today, March t9. 
The meeting ot th« cle- 
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ction commission o( tht 
province presided over by 
Mawlawl Abdul Rahm- 
an, chairman of the com- 
^mission, wis heid yester- 
'day at the hall o^thc pr- 
o^neial council of the 
NaUonal Fatherland 
ont of Baghlan. 
• The election of p»*w>J. 
e's deputies to the local 
councils of state power 
and administration star- 



t«d in the first preelncc 
of Pullkhumri city today. 

The fixit seuion of the 
councU of people'a deput- 
ies of Qalai^IUh district 
of Farah province was 
held in the district centre 
on Monday. 

The session elected Ab- 
dul Fatah as chairman, 
Mohammad Husain as 




HRC asked to in 
Pak crimes in Kl 



rreW DELHI, 

Momand M. Habibull- 
ah. Chairman of the Ass* 
ociation of Religious Fi- 
gures of Khyber Agency, 
and the chiefs of the Sh- 
inwart and Afrldi tribes. 
Sheikh Jam and Khan 
Safir. have demanded 
an imediate inquiry into 
Pakistani troops' crimes 
against civilians in the 



area. 

Their message to the 
UN Human Kighta Com- 
mission, India Press Ag- 
ency reports, points to 
heinous crimes committ- 
ed by the Pakistani mili' 
tary against the tribes fi- 
ghting for their independ- 
ence and against the prts . 
sence of Afghan counter^ 
revotuttonarles on thrtr 
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Tension created by 



anti-DSA - f a4sehood 



KABUL. 

Juefgen Todeir rfoefi- ' 
er. a parliamentary rep* 
resenlaiive of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party of ■ 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany. (FRG) who is 
notorious for his hysteri- 
cal hostUity towards Af- 
ghans, h«a played his part 
as the so-called eye-w1»n- 
ess in the propaganda ca- 
mpaign itiged 1 gainst 
the DRA in the West 

He plays his nefarious 
role m every function or 
politicai conspiracy orga- 
nised in the FBG for the 
distortion snd n^isrepre- 
senution of facts about 
Afghanistan, writes a 
political observer of Ba- 
khtar. 

Toden Hocffer, is a pr- 
ofes«>«»ial Instigator ind 
initisu>r of forgeries gf 
the uitraj o( L^.e FRC ag- 
ainst the DRA and the 
USSR, had severs! Uir.es 
illegally entered Afghan- 
istan for carrying out «^ 



pionage miisionsh. 
• He had illegaJly come 
to Afghanistan Ia the gu- 
ise of a physician, and 
Journalist along with the 
Afghan counter-revolutio- 
naries. After taking part 
in subversive activities he 
had taken photgnpha of 
mosques, hospitals and 
schools destroyed by the 
count*r - revolutionaries 
IS wetl as the dead bod- 
of the innocent people 
killed by the counter-rev- 
olutionaries and these 
were televised on the 
FRG tleviiion. 

Making use of his par- 
liamentary privileges, To- 
den Hoeffer has set up a 
special course for the Af- 
ghan counter-revolutiona- 
nes for teaching them 
the art of distorting facts 
and producing forged fi- 
lms and photos. 

By usmg the forgeries 
and concocti-ru and the 
forum 0* thp 'Jnion of 
Christian Democratic Par- 
ties. Toden Hoc.'ffr has 
(Continue'! on page i) 



KartTA?hi spark 
strong protests 



(S«« page 



NEW Dcun, 

The acxCaUM "Alshaa- 
istaa problem'* ha* bc<m 
brought to lift hf a plot 
hatchvd by Wuhlngtoa 
and lalwnibid M^tnit 
the Afghan p«opI* and ag- 
aiist ait aatteoiU dcuBaw 
atle forces la the region, 
Pashtoon leader AbdtU 
Rahman Baluch said In 
an inter v iew. 

He said that the strat«> 
gy of US imperialists is 
directed against peace 



and laeuritjr in Soutt 
la and aima to pravent go> 
od aci^bourty relatkHia 
between Afghaafatan and 
Paktitaa. 

Tension la Ik* regtoo 
haa grown even further U 
. a .raauli ot the !slam» 
bad regime's overt supp- 
ort to gangs of Afghan co- 
unts revolutionaries. Ab- 
dul Rahman Baluch said. 

These, he explained , 
are being used by the 
United SUtea and Pakis- 



Deceived 
families return 



A number of the decei- 
ved compatriots who, due 
to the hostile propaganda 
of the counter-revolution- 
ary bandtta had lived a 
vagabond life abroad ret- 
urned home via Delhi 
yesterday. 

The returnees who inc- 
luded men, women and 
children bad lived for va- 
rying periods In countries 
such as Iran, India and 
the Federal Republiw 
Germany. By availing th- 
emselves of the amnesty 
decree of the Presidium 
of the Revolutionary Co- 
uncil of the DRA and by 
observing the deplorable 
corditioni cf the .^liufhans 
in aiien lands they deci- 
Ided ;o return to their ho 



Mohammad Zahlr and 
All Mohammad, who hall 
from the Deh Nau of 
Dehbort region of Kab- 
ul and are tailors by pro- 
fession, were two of the 
deceived who returned 
yesterday. Explaining the 
deplorable conditions ot 
the wandering Afghans 
in Iran they said: A gre- 
at number of our misgu- 
ided Afghans who are led 
up the tyrafiry ind 

cr-r-r-ion of the r"a-t- 
ionary circles of Iran h». 
ve decided to return to 
their homeland as soon 
as possible. But the Paa> 
daran guards of Iran in , 
collusion with the eovm- 
ter-revolutionsry elemen- 
ts prevent their return 
undrr vinous ■)r-*(!.iu, 
{CGnt;nue<J on page 2) 



CLA)?ION CALL OF 
REVOLUTION 



The A.pni Eevoiutio'v as a great uprising of 
the A/i^an people against reaction and imue- 
naiism inflicted a he^avy bi^'W to inpenaiist domi- 
nance m the region. The .Ami Revolution that triu- 
mphed « the vanguard of t - anti-impenalist stru- 
ggles of uSe peoples of -"ir re^on, not only rai- 
sed these struggles to . b' her stage but on the 
whole, give it a direct n.il. .nt nature. 

The powerful proces ci tnti-imperialist cha- 
nges in our region whi U reared following the 
Apni RevoiuUon made *. c:ear that the neo-eolon- 
ial influenctf of 'Imperial sn- in our region just 
like in ail regions of thi* <.orid is faced with seri- 
ous crisis. 



That is why. the worid Imperialism led by the 
crimnial US Imperialism and regional reaction st- 
ood in open ennuty against the revolutionary Afg- 
hanistan. And, unleashed an undeclared war whi- 
ch is accounted of the wid est counter revolutiona- 
ry operation of CIA during recent yean. 

Right after the victory cf the April Revolu- 
tion, the reaction of the region in collusion with 
domestic reactionaries who had lost their interests as 
well as with worid imperialism led by US impert- 
alism and Chinese hegemonism launched an unde- 
clared war against AfgbanisUo which Aill eonU- 
nues. 

(Continued on page 4) 



All- India 
PashtooD jirgah 
denoaDces Pak 
aggressiao 

NEW DELHI 
A maaaive rally here, 
haa protested the Paklst- 
ni military's punitive o;>- 
erattona agalaat the Afrl- 
di and Shinwui tribes in 
the Khyber «paas jurea as 
genocid* agalaat ^vUimns 
and aa aa act of deftanee 
at the intemation«t conv 
munity. * 

The meeting was spons- 
ored by the iirgah <oou^ 
cU) of free Paihtoona li- 
ving in India. 

Speaking there; Shan 
Carl nabti, ehaiirtaa oi 
ib^ A'l TndU PaahtooM Ji- 
rgah, demanded that Isl- 
amabad immediately re- 
cognize the Pashtoon tri- 
bes' aovvelgn ri^t to 
frcMfm snd independen- 
ce and pull its occupstloQ 
troops from their lands. 

He said a solution to the 
Paahtoons' problenu was 
inextricably linked with 
an end to the Pakistani 
armed intervention agai- 
nst sovereign Afghanis^ 
an and with an ovml no- 
rm«Jlzatioa of the situati- 
on In the region. 

Khan Gazi Kabll added 
that such a normalization 
was only possible throu- 
gh direct talks between 
Islamabad and the lawf. 
ul government of democ- 
ratic Afghanistan led by 
Babrak Kannal 

According to Indian pr- 
ess reports, people In Pa- 
kistan's HoTXh West Fn>< 
ntier province are contin- 
uing to put up resistance 
to the aggressor force se- 
nt against them, by Islam- 
abad. 

(Continued on page 2) 



"Hie exhibition of socio- 
wnomic advancement of 
the DRA was opened in 
198.3 and is aimed at dis- 
playing the industrial and 
other products of Afghan- 
istan to our compatriots 
and foreign visitors on the 
one hand and marketing 
of the Afghan commodities 
bv participating in the in- 



temational exhibitions oo 
the other. 

The pavilions of the ex- 
hibition reflecting the so* 
cio-economic advancement 
of the country are located" 
m the Chaman region of 
Kabul. In one of the 15 
pavilions are disruayed the 
best carpets produced in 
various regions of Afgha- 
nistan. 
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Photo*: Af^haa carpet' 
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For the second year 
now 100 Afghan children 

have been living and st- 
udying in the town of 

Slavyansk on the Kuban 

in the Northern Csucas- 

us. Each of them has 
suffered, has seen his re* 

latives killed, has star- 
ved and has been ill. But 

perhaps none of them has 

ever faced death so clos- 
ely as Rasool 13. 

During my three days 
at the Afghan children's 

boarding school I have 

not seen him smile once, 
although children were 
playing and laughing ar- 
ound him. Sorrow, it se- 
emed came to stay in 
his eyes forever. 

When I first met Ras- 
ool, he fold: me his father, 
an officer of the Afghan 



PEDAGOGIC COUNCILS - 
The progressive new 
system of education whi- 
ch has been introduced in 
the schools of the country, 
after the triumph of the 
April Revolution is based 
on contemporary knowle- 
dge and on the Fundam- 
ental Principles of Edu- 
cational psychology. The 
establishment of pedago- 
gic councils in 1983 in 
the schools of the coun- 
try has a very valuable 
and positive step which 
removed the difficulties 
. in the schools and provid- 
ed required facilities for 
ever further and better 
teaching. 

The pedagogic councils 
organise the wh- 

ole process of ed- 
ucation and training in 
schools and also carry out 
valuable activities for 
raising the educational ba- 
ckground and better trai- 
ning of school teachers. 



om 

armed forces, was killed 
in action against counter- 
revolutionary bands. His 

mother, brother and four 
sisters live in Kabul. 

Going home after school , 
one day Rasool saw a car 

stop near him. A 'man he 

did not know jumped out 
and said he would give 

Rasool a lift. Rasool said 
he wanted to walk home, 

but the man pushed him 
into the car with several 

men inside. They cover- 
ed his head with a black 

cloth, and the car moved. 
After a long drive they st- 

ODoed in a small viUaee 
in the highlands. Rasool 

. saw bandits aroimd. Th- 

ere also were three schoci ; 
boys there the bandits ha- 
nged them before Raso- 
ol 's very eyes. He was 
awaiting his own turn. 




trembling but the band- 
its lingered. They sat at 
a fure and ate meat, thr- 
owing bones to the boy 
and saying "that's for you. 
Your turn will come tom- 
orrow". 

Rasool was to locked for 
the night in a hut with a 
small low window every 
now and then a bandit 
with a machine-gun wal- 
ked past the window. On- 
ce the bandit s steps su- 
bsided, Rasool broke in 
the window, squeezed th- 
rough it, and ran noise- 
lessly oft to the moimta- 
ins firing in the village 
began in no time, but the 
foggy night saved the 
boy. 

Rasool spent the night 
walking in the mountains. 
In the morning he saw 
some people in the dista- 
nce but did not approach 
them for fear of them be- 
ing bandits. In a ravine 



A SOUND EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL KNT 2/2 
The councils in schools Kab'il city, such as 
include teachers, the prin 



Is- 



cipal and deputy pnnci- 
pal. The school principal 
is elected as t'le head of 
the council. 

Similarly, the students 
are also included as acti- 
ve members in one of the 
13 pedagogic councils. 

The chief of education 
department in Kabul city 
said to a KNT correspon- 
dent: 

At present, there are 
pedagogic councils in 137 
primary and secondary 
schools in Kabul city. Wi- 
th the cooperation of the- 
se councils the concerned 
administrative departme- 
nts have been able to ov- 
ercome some difficulties 
and shortcomings in sch- 
ools during the last two 
years and introduced be- 
tter order and discipline. 

Based on the assessm- 
ent al various schools in 



teqh.l, Malalai, Enqelabe 
(rev)lition), Ansari and 
Kab«'ba-e-Balkhi high sch- 
ools, it is seen that these 
.schools were able to resol- 
ve their concerned prob- 
lems by themselves with- 
out seeking the assistance 
of the high administrati- 
ve departments. 

The pedagogic • councils 
of the schools have 13 ac- 
tive con^mittees, such as 
the committee for teach- 
ing compititions, art and 
literature committee, liai- 
son committees to ensure 
the Contacts of the par- 
ents with the school etc. 
The committees p>erform 
very valuable activities 
during the year. 

Th^ committees of pe- 
dagogic councils play a 
dominent role in encoura- 
ging students, nourishing 
their talents, organising 
contests and competitions 



he .sort of bumped ii^l^ 
& bandit who was wash^ 
ing his horse. His mach- 
ine-gun was on the pebb- 
les. First Rasool was at a 
w>>i|«» th? bandit 
was shooting in the direc- 
tion of the stone Rasool 
managed to scape. 

He roamed the mount- 
ains for a long time it was 

only when he saw a sold- 
ier that Rasool approa- 
ched him and told him 
the story. The man took 
him to his unit, and Ra- 
sool was sent back home. 

It goes without saying 
that Rasool said he wan- 
ted to go to the Soviet 
Union to study. 

"Here in Slavyansk we 
are well". Rasool told me. 

When I asked him for 
permission to take his ph- 
oto, he said in a low vo- 
ice: "Please don't I'm Af- 
raid for TOy mother, brot- 
her and "little sisters. U 
bandits see see my ph» 

oto by any chance, they 
could kill them". And 
once again I saw eternal 

sorrow in the eyes of a 
child who had looked dea- 
th . in the face. KifS.i/Z8 



among students to learn 
their lessons enthusiastic- 
ally, holding contest for 
championship title jn phy- 
sical education, mainteri^- 
ance of .school building,!* 
holding sessions for rccit^ 
ing poetry and legends^; 
observing discipline and, 
order as well as in nur- 
turing social and moral , 
values in students. 

The school councils 
meet four times in a year 
as well as cn some ether' 
occasions in case of emer- 
gency and adopt decisions. 

However, the establish- 
ment of pedagogic coun- 
cils is not a new phc^no- 
nena in the country but 
their quality is being eva- 
luated highly and they 
will i^ear very useful con- 
sequences in the - educa- 
tional sector, as experien- 
ce shows. 
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The ceremony of Naw- 
roz (first day of the new 
year (being one of the 
national traditions of 
our country has kept its 
historic genuineness am- 
ong our people. 

This day is marked by 
our compatriots by rais- 
ing the holy standard of 
Ali, the 4th caliph, in 
Mazara-e-Sharif, in Karte 
Sakhi of Kabul, the stan- 
dard of a shrine in Mand- 
awi, Kabul as wall as thr- 
ough festivities all over 
the country. 

Our people observe 
the day by holding nat- 
ional and traditional ga- 
mes such as buzkashi, 
wrestling, jousting, bes- 
ides festivities and pi- 
cnics. 

Killing a white rooster, 
cooking spinach and pre- 
paring seven kind of me- 
als whose names start 
with (S) on the Nawroz 
night, as well as eating 
fi^ and Jelabi (a sweet) 
and se?/en 'liSfer'ent kin- 
ds ot dried fruits put 
in a pot with a little wa- 
ter are among the com- 
mon traditions on the 
occasion of Nawroz, So- 
metimes seven meals we- 
re prepared whose names 
started with (SH). 

Talking of the backg- 
round of the festival 
Prof. Dr. Jawaid, one ol 
the acadimicians of the 
country said: The Arians 
of the past time festively 
celebrated the first day 
of the spring which coi- 
ncides with the beginn- 
ing of Hegira Shainsi 
year. 

In the year 467, (lunar) 
the first day of the new 
year coincided with the 
spring. Jalaluddin Malik 
Shah SaJjuqi helped by 
Omar Khayyam, well-kn- 
own scholar, poet, and as- 
tronomer and on the ba- 
sis of Jalali calender 
kept , constant .the first 



day of the year coa cid- 
ing with the begi raing 
of the spring,' Since V}en, 
Nawroz became a festi- 
val day for all herald- 
ing the spring and the 
new year. 

On the other hand, si- 
nce Nawroz coincided 
with the beginning of 
the caliphate of the 4th 
caliph of Islam, Ali (pe- 
ace be upon him) there- 
fore it is also a relijisus 
day. Our Shiite breth- 
ren mark this day both 
as religious and naticnal 
festival. 

During the Islamic are 
of Abasi caliphs as veil 
as royal court of Af » lan 
kings, Taherid, Sal a id, 
Ghorid and Gbazn: vid, 
the day of Nawroz \/as 
celebrated with all gra- 
ndeur. 

'The poets composed 
and read odes on the occ- 
asion. TTiere was a cus- 
tom in the past that stu- 
dents studying in the 
mosques were given spe» 
cial cards canrying spe- 
cial texts written in yellow 
letters by their teachers 
on this occasion. The stu- 
dents took the card home 
to their parents. The 
following day the paren- 
ts of the students sent 
cash or kind gifts to the 
teachers. This custom 
still exists in some of the 
localities of our country. 

One other custom of 
Nawroz in the early days 
was that the first man 
seen early morning on 
the Nav/roz day was sh- 
owered with water. This 
tradition was observed 
till recent years. This day 
was also called the day 
of festivity of Abpashan 
(those sparkling water). 

I>uring the period of 

Zoroaster collecting new- 
ly grown hay as a sign of 
greenery, blessing " and 
prosperity was another 
tradition in Nawroz. This 



tradition still continues. 
For instance, our people 
put some wheat in a large 
plate before the advent 
. of Nowroz to sprout and 
then cook something fr- 
om it called Samanak. 

In the old days, they 
made the Nawroz bread 
from seven varieties of 
flour, of wheat, barley, 
rice, beans, millet, and 
maize. It meant that the 
new year would be abun- 
dant from the view point 
of yields. 

The , reason why the nu- 
mber 7 is so important is 
that this number has 
much prominence in 
our legends aud ancient 
pulture. It is also because 
se of seven main colors 
in the nature. There are 
also some memorable ex- 
pressions called after this 
number. 

Eating fish and Jelabi, 
was a sign of lawful sus- 
tenance and indicative of 
ending of the last month 
of the old year and beg- 
inning of the new one. 
Th;e last rjionth of . the 
lunar* year called Hoot 
.meaiis fish. 



Bebe Nawrozi sitting in 
a swing is swinging over 
a stream. She finally fa- 
lls asleep lulled by the 
murmur of the flowing 
water and' sounds of nig- 
htingales. Baba Nawrozi 
comes and finds her as- 
leep. The nightingales im- 
mediately awaken and 
tell her that Baba Naw- 
rozi has come. 

Bebe Nawrozi awake- 
ns shaking. If she falls do- 
wn from the swing into 
the ^^ter it means the 
year will be a propitious 
one. If she falls on the 
earth the year would be 
one of droughts 

In this way, recalling 
the past stories and leg- 
ends our people joyously 
celebrate the first day of 
the new year. 

3/20 



Moreover, if somebody 
did not celebrate Now- 
roz, it was regarded that 
he had committed an off- 
end. One of the other cu- 
ston s on this occasion in 
the p ist was that the rul- 
ers x the time temper- 
arily abdicated. Anybo-I^W^ 
dy il>e who was appoin- 
ted as a ruler was given 
all the powers. 

This temporary ruler 
was ( ailed Amir Nawrozi 
(the king of Nawroz day). 
His rule did not last mo- 
re than five days. 

There are strange my- 
ths regarding Nawroz in 
our oeople's Folklore. A 
Naw -ozi legend common 
among the people runs 
lik3 this: 

An imaginery old lady 
called Bebe Nawrozi uses 
seven types of cosmatics 
and looks forward for 
Nawroz. The Baba Naw- 
ro5, a young handsome 
m ir, comes to meet her. 




New Tew D*T wa» celebiwted 
with tradition al festivities 
and- reloidat by people. 3/22 
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SULTAN ALI KESHTMAND ON 
IMPLEMENTATION OF LAND POLSCY 



KABUL, (BIA) — 
Presently, there exist 
398 active agricultural 
cooperatives in the coun- 
try, in which 64,700 pea- 
sants are organized and 
the area of land under 
their cultivation is app° 
roximately 102000 hect- 
ares. 

This was stated by 
Sultan Ali Keshtmand, 
member of the Politburo 
of the Central Commit- 
tee of the PDPA and 
Chairman of the Ceuncil 
,of MiirtSters of the DHA 
at a session of party and 
state activists held here 
yesterday on the imple- 
mentation of the land 
policy of the PDPA and 
the government of the 
DRA based on the resol- 
utions of the PDPA CC. 

Touching on the achi- 
evements of the cooper- 
atives, he cited, as an 
example, Zekruilah Sha- 
hid agricultural cooper- 
ative in Jauzjan province, 
north of the country, wh- 
ich has 436 peasant me- 
mbers and is collectively 
working 1,370 hectars 
of land. 

Sultan Ali Keshtmand 
added that as a result 
of the land policy, the 
annual income of a lan- 
dless peasant family has 
risen five times as com- 
pared to 'the pre-revolu- 
tion period. 

Regarding the growth 
in agricultural product- 
ion. Sultan Ali Keshtm- 
and said that agricult- 
ural production has risen 
by about 15 percent in 
the past five years. Ag- 
ricultural mechanized 
stations, he added, have 
increased five times, ve- 
terinary services by 45 
percent and plant prot- 
ection services by 30 
percent. 



After the victory of 
the April Revolution of 
1978, the state of the DRA 
has spent over 850 mill- 
ion Afghanis on the rep- 
air and reconstruction of 
irrigation systems and 
have provided the irrig- 
ation departments of the 
provinces with tools and 
equipment worth 15 mill- 
ion roubles. 

Throwing light on the 
future plan, he said that 
the next five year plan 
would be directed tow- 
ards the increment of 
agricultural production 
and the consolidation of 
revolutionary power in 
the villages of the coun- 
try. 5.2 billion Afghanis 
will be allocated for 
the construction of irri- 
gation systems which is 
two and half times hig- 
her as compared to the 
past five years. 

Sultan Ali Keshtmand 
called upon the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Water 
Resources to bring— 8,000 
hectares of virgin land 
under irrigation in the 
next five year plan. 

Regarding private inv- 
estment on land, the ch- 
airman of the Council 
of Ministers said that 
private entrepreneurs can 
invest on land for agr- 
icultural productiun wi- 
th a ceiling of six hect- 
ares of land, or they can 
receive permission for 
the establishment of 

new mechanised farms 
in the form of economic 
enterprises beyond the 
ceiling. 

2/2 



KUNDUZ 



By A Staff Reporter 




T Mohamc*^ Mosa 

The peasants in Kunduz 
province did not face sh- 
ortage of water this year 
due to better managem- 
ent of water and its pro- 
per distribution by water 
headman (local man res- 
ponsible for just distribu- 
ting of water in the loca- 
lity) and peasants* com- 
mittees. They harvested 
large quantity of agricul- 
tural products during the 
current Afghan year, end- 
ing 20 March, 1986. 

Mohammad Mosa, one 
of the water headmen whg 
came to Kabul to partici- 
pate in the. if^v"^^ "aj"- 
ty and state activists **CaU 
on the realisation of the 
land policy of the PDPA 
said in art interview to a 
KNT correspondent. 

Prior to the April Revo- 
lution all material, techni- 
cal possibilities and natu- 
ral reservoirs were at the 
disposal of landlords and 
big land owners and feu- 
dais. Even the water from 
natural sources could be 
used to irrigate only the 
landlords' land and snuil 
land owners were not all- 
owed to use it for their 
lands. 
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With the implementa- 
tion of the democratic 
land and water reforms 
and assigning of local wa- 
ter mfinagers in the coun-- 
try, the old, unjust feud- 
alistic system has been 
totally aboliAed and wa« 
ter distribution has bec©= 
me just Today water ii 
distributed in accordasee 
with the land area under 
cultivation without wai» 
tage by local water maaa^ ^ 
gers and peasant** c©m» 
i mittees atUthe_^vglag€«^^ 
Kunduz provmce bas' 
an area of over 200,000 he- 
ctares of irrigable land in 
which wheat, rice, cottoa, 
water melons, and othe^' 
crops and vegetables are 
grown. 

This province has 
30 canals, and in each one 
of them is assigned one 
water manager function- 
ing under the guidance of 
four general water mana- 
gers. 

Moreover, each canal 
has separate peasants' co- 
mmittees. The members of 
these committees number 
220. They are influential 
people and chieftains of 
the villages and towns. 
Mohammad Mosa added: 
I was a small land owner 
and I was elected as a 
water manager by the pe= 
asants' of the village and 
still I am functioning as 
a water manager of ten 
villages, having 2000 he- 
ctares of land. 

The election of water 
managers is carried out 
pni^ the, basi,s of . accepted 
ditions. The pea-sants and 
elderly villagers hold a 
session once in a year to 
elect the water manager. 
If the' water manager per- 
forms his duties honestly 
and satisfactorily he will 
be elected again. If his 
work is not satisfactory to 
the peasants, he will be 
replaced by a new water 
manager who can perform 
the assigned duties more 
effectively... 2/1 S 



External Services of Radio Afghanistan 



No. Programme 


WAVE-LENGTH (m) 


FREQUENCIES (KHz) 


G.M.T. 


LOCAL TIME 


I Pushtu-Baluchi 
2. Da Watan Ghag 


67-49-31-41. 8-41,4.30.<r 

67-49-31-19-41.C -16J 


4450. 6085, 9635, 7200, 7235. 
9755 

4450. 6085. 9635, 15435,7200, 
17720 


1:30-4:30 
7:00-9.-00 


fi:00-9:UO 
11J0-13;30 


.1 English (for South, 
South-East and Far 
East) 


67-49-31-19-41.6-16.9 


4450, 6085, 9635, 15435. 
7200, 17720 


9.-00-10.-30 


13:30-15:00 


4. Urdu 


67-49^31-30.7 -41-41.6 


4450. 6085, 9635. 9785, 

7285, 7200 


12:30-14'30 


1700.19-flO 


5. Da Watan Ghag 


67-49-31-30.T -41-41.6 . 


4450. 6085, 9635, 9765, 
7235, 7200 


14:30-17:00 


19:00-21:30 


6. Pushtu-Baluchi 


67-31-30.7 -16,9" 


4450, 9635. 9765, 17720 


14:30-15.-30 


19:00-20:00 


7 Russian 


49 


6085 


17-.00-17:3O 


21-.30-22i00 


8 Arabic 


31-41 


9675.7185 


17-.00-17:30 


21:30-22i00 


9. Nas5em-€»Hindukush 
(Pushtu-Darl) 


49. B-50. 8-31 


6020, 5900, 9635 


17;30-18:30 


22:00-23:00 


10. German 


49.9-50.S -31 


6020, 5900, 9635 


18; 30-19.-00 


23:06-23.30 


11. English (for Europe) 


49.9 -50.S -31 


6020, 5900. 9635 


19.-00-19:30 


23.-30-24.'00 


12. French 


41-31 


7200. 9635 _ 


19:30-20:00 


00.O0-00i30 . 



The April Revolution trimnphed to ensure 
the interests of the Afghan masses and is grow- 
ing and developing in this direction. Therefore 
all those patriots who believe and are loyal to 
the lofty as^drations of the Revolution, have the 
right and should participate in the construction 
of new and democrati Afghanistan. 

The Revolutionary power has been pers- 
istently trying to pave the grounds for ever-wid- 
er attraction of its political allies and to further 
consolidate, deepen and expand the social bases 
of the DRA government Therefore, based on the 
declaration of the Revolutionary Council of 
the DRA (dated November 14, 1985) and in accord- 
ance to the national democratic character of the 
April Revolution, all the true patriots, represen- 
tatives of all social groups and strata of the coun- 
try are widely attracted in running the state affa- 
irs as well as in political, economic, social 

cnitnrai .activia^^ (Ssbr^fc K,-vT-raiU./21 



From AFGHANISTAN 
TODAY, Issue #1. 



A scene of the grand march 
of Kabul citizens on the day 
of seventh anniversary of 
April Revolution. 



hospitality 

It took Muhammed Kh- 
an from Kabul and 42 of 

his compatriots less than 
six months to master the 

Russian language at the 

preparatory, faculty of the 

university in the capital 

of Armenia, a Soviet Tra- 

nscaucasian Republic. 

The Afghan young peo- 
ple are studying, besides 
Russian, several subjects 
they will need in the fut- 
ure in order to acquire 
the , specialities of - ecorvf^ 
omist, doctor, engineer 
and teacher at higher ed- 
ucational establishments 

ifx the Soviet Union. 

Yerevan has become a 

hometown for three hun- 
dred students from Afg- 
hanistan. The youths and 
girls from the friendly 

country enjoy warmth 
and hospitality of the 

Soviet people. All condit- 

ioni> have been created 

for their successful study 
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Human rights fully protected in DR A 



In the DRA after the 
victory o£ the April Rev- 
olution, particularly its 
new and evolutionary jjh- 
ase aU rights and -freed- 
oms of the citizens <are 
respected, all citizens 
enjoy equal rights with- 
out any discrimination. 

Hie following is an 
interview with Prof. Dr. 
Ghulam Sakhi Massoon, 
President of the Associa- 
tion of Lawyers of the 
DRA on the subject 

Question: Please state 
your opinion on the res- 
pect and regard to hum- 
an rights in the DRA? 

Answer: Respect and 
regard to hujpan rights 
is included -in 30 Articles 
of the UN declarat- 
ion adopted on Cumb- 
er 10, 1948. which af me- 
mbers countries are obli- 
ged to regard. 

la the DRA,as a Memb- 
er of the UN, the human 
nghtt after the victory of 
the Ajjril Revolution, 
ptrtlcularly its new and 
evolutionary phase have 
w«n legally and practic- 
ally ensured. 

^J^^^"''' Principles of 
the DRA which are cons- 
idered the provisional co- 
nstitution of the count- 
«7. in its second charter 
entitled "Ba«c rights «d 
obligatjons of the citiz- 
ens ia Articles . 27-34, 
confirm the respect and 
regard to the human rig. 



hts in the DRA. In ord- 
er to prove this claim we 
can compare here a num- 
ber of the Articles of the 
Basic Principles of the 
DRA to similar items in 
the declaration on human 
rights. 

For example, in line 
with the item (I) of Arti- 
cle 15 of the declaration 
on human rights which is 
compared to item (1) of 
Article 27 of the Basic 
principles of the DRA 
all the people of Afghan- 
istan are enjoying equal 
citizenship. 

The seventh Article of 
the declaration on hum- 
an rights point<! or* ♦ 
aJl citizens* are e<j!'=i w 
fore'the law. In full acc- 
ord with that Article 28, 
items (1) of the Basic 
Principles- of the DRA st- 
ates that "all Afghan ci- 
tizens are equal' before 
the law." 

The Third Article of 
the declaration on hum- 
an, rights points out that 
"Everybody has the right 
to live, in personal free- 
dom and security." In ag- 
reement with that Art- 
icle 29, item (1) of the 
Basic Principles of the 
DRA, the ri^t to live in 
security is guaranteed for 
all Afghan citizens. 

Article 23, item (1) of 
the dedaration on human 
rights sUtes that "every- 
•one has the rights to work 



By A Staff 

and to freely choose his 
work". Parallel to that in 
the second part of the th- 
ird item of Article 29 of 
the basic principle of the 
DRA is said: "The state 
in order to ensure the ri- 
ght to useful social work, 
takes measures for all the 



Reporter 

thout due observance of 
law. The amnesty imple- 
mented in the ease of po- 
litical prisoners after the 
victory of the new phase 
of the April Revolution, 
the repeated pardoning 
of the deceived Afghans 
and the c'lismmg; ;).t Jem- 




Prof. Dr. Ghnlam Sa 
the Association of Lawy 

people." 

Likewise, several other 
articles of the Basic Pr- 
inciples of the DRA are 
expressive of the regard 
to human rights in Afgh- 
anistan. We see in prac- 
tice that in the DRA nob- 
ody is being punished wi- 



khi Masoon. President of 
ers of the DRA. 

ocratic lawfulness in the 
society all indicate the 
respect and regard to the 
human rights in the 

DRA.. 

Question: What steps 
have been taken in the 
post revolution years to 
ensure women's rights 



and freedoms in the cou- 
ntry'' 

Answer: It is evident in 
Article 28 of the basic pr- 
inciples of the DRA, that 
women have equal rights 
with men in this country. 
During the post revol- 
ution years necessary me- 
asures have been taken to 
ensure the equality of 
rights between men and 
women. 

Now men and women 
earn equal pay from th- 
eir work. The revolution- 
ary state -gives three mo- 
nths maternity leave to 
mothers, while prior to 
the revolution they were 
entitled only 40 days^lea- 
ve. 

Tn recent years the 
revolutionary state has 
extended full support tn 
mothers and children. 
For example, there were 
only 14 kindergarten pr- 
ior to the revolution. Now 
there are 147 kindergar- 
tens. The role of women 
in socio-economic activi- 
ties was very meagre and 
only 5000 women were 
participating in tile socio- 
economic activities. After 
the April Revolution this 
figure rose to two hundr- 
ed thousand. The admiss- 
ion of girls to the higher 
educational institutions 
and the university has 
qone several time higher 
as compared to the pre- 
revolution years. 



Before the revolution, 
only 8000 women were 
members of the Womejjs 
Democratic Organisation 
of Afghanistan (WDOA) 
while at present there are 
50 thousand women mem- 
bers. 

Question; On the basis 
of the existing- laws and 
principles what rights 
and freedoms do our 
people have? 

Answer: In accordance 
with Article 29 of the 
basic principles of the 
DRA. the following dem- 
ocratic rights and free- 
doms are ensured and gu- 
aranteed for the citizens 
of the DRA: "The right 
to live and security, iuli 
freedom for the uos«:rv- 
ance of the rites of the 
holy religion of Islam 
and the observance of ri- 
tes of believers of other 
religions in accordance 
with the law, the right to 
work, the right to good 
health and social security, 
the right to education, 
free scientific technical, 
cultural and artistic act- 
ivities in line with the 
goals of the April Rev- 
olution, freedom of spee- 
ch, house hold security, 
privacy of correspond- 
ence, telephone ?alls, co- 
mmunications, telegra- 
ph, the right to compla- 
in, individual and collec- 
tive petitioning to the 
state organs." 



An unforgettable day 



March 3. 1986 will re- 
main indeliable in the mi- 
nds of the working peopi»; 
of Farah province. It was 
the day when elections to 
local organs of power we- 
re inaugurated in Farah. 
They ask themselves whe- 
ther in the. past they had 
the right to choose their 
own deputies like today, 
after the April Revolution 
which has enabled people 
to determine their own 
destiny. 

The countrywide local 
elections are prominent 
example of the achievem- 
ents of the revolution for 
the people of Farah prov- 
ince. People joyously and 
enthusiastlcaUy welcom- 
•4 th» elections. 

Some 'at on the benchc. 
and others on the floor 1o 
cast their first votes in 
tlieir lives. The copies of 
the extraordinary issue 
of Sistan Gazette, organ of 
the provincial party com- 
mittee of Farah province, 
decorated ^ith the photo 
of Babrak Karmal were 
distributed to the particip- 
ants. 

At 9 a.m. the commence- 
ment of the elections was 
heralded througft loud- 
speakers. A few minutjs 
later, the biographies of 
t.he candidates wire read 
out Votes were then cast 
fcr each candidfte in a 
Irre and dci-.iocratic atm- 
osphere. A group of pion- 



eers welcomed their elec- 
ted deputies with floral 
bouquets. 

Thus, the working people 
of Farah elected a total of 
38 deputies in a free and 
democratic ttniosphcre. 

Ghulam Rasul, one of 
the elected deputies in 
reply to a question of the 
Hsqiqat-e-Enqel;ib - Saur 
Daily corr3?pondenl said: 
"I am a butcher by prof- 
es;.cn. I never imagined 
that the day will come wh- 
en I would be elected as 
the deputy of the people. 
My election as the peo- 
ple's deputy shows the 
profound attention of the 
party and the state to the 
people and their trust in 
the party and state as 
well. . 

"During the <|»re-re volu- 
tion years, pegple were 
appointed as governors 
and district commissioners 

who virtually knew noth- 



ing about the sufferings 
and sentiments of our peo- 
ple. Now I feel happy th- 
at the conditions have 
become favorable, the pe- 
ople have trusted me and 
that the party and state 
have authorised me to re- 
present the people. I will 
never forget the great tr- 
ust and the task entrust- 
ed to me by the people". 

Haji Yar Mohammad, a 
retired colonel, who has 
been elected as people's 
deputy in Askarabad -vil- 
lage said: 

"My election as deputy 
in Askarabad village ref- 
lects the people's trust 
in me. Therefore, I am du- 
^•/^'■■--l '.o do my base vo 
' — '■" ~ V rcople sineeriij 
and to carry on the tasks 
in their interest 

"The revolutionary par- 
ty and the state have pro- 
vided vast possibilities for 
us to cooperate with each 



MORE ELECTIONS 
IN FARAH 



F.^EAH, (BIA).— 
A total of 35 deputies 
to the local organs of po- 
wer and state administra- 
tion were elected in five 
electoral wards by the Ka- 
rkoH, Deh Nau, Khoshka- 
wa, Ghorchi, Nangabad 
^villagers and inhabitants 



of Karaiz-e-Fateh sub-dis- 
trict of Farah province on 
Saturday. 

The working people ele- 
cted their representatives 
in a free, democratic and 
joyous atmosphere and sh- 
owered them with flow- 
ers. 



other, to overcome our pr- 
oblems and to take vast 
strides towards the new 
horizons of progress". 

The elections were att- 
ended by Najmuddin Ka- 
wyani, the head, of the 
Organisaitonal Departme- 
nt of the PDPA CC, me- 
mber of the Presidium of 
the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil and Sayed Nassim 
Maihan Parast Vice-Cha- 1 
irman of the Council of . 
Ministers of the DRA, 
who delivered speeches on 
the significance of the 
elections* to the local 
organs of power. 

The elections came to 
an end with tha t^^a:-^ 
of the messages- bv 
pioneers, singing of folk 
songs and performance of 
national dances. 

According to another ^^;yji?.*-s?»^s*«* 
report, the first session of 
the executive committee . 
of the people's council of ?■ 
Farah city was convened 
with the participation of 
Najmuddin Kawyani, Sa- 
yed Nassim Maihanpar- 
ast and the secretary of 
the provincial party co- 
mmittee of Farah prov- ~* 
ince. Seven people's dep- 
uties to the Executive 
Committee of Farah cit>- 
council were unanimous- 
ly elected and the work 
plan of the Executive co- 
mmittee also adopted un^ ^ 
animously. 3 / _u 




I^Ji dectioa gccae in Faxs»Ji. 
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Babrak KamuL GtneraJ Secretary of th« PDPA CC 



The first session oi the 
camsxissioo for draftliig 
the constitution oi the 
DRA, presided aver by 
Babrak Karmal, General 
Secretary of the PDPA 
Central Committee and 
Pretident of the Revolu- 
tionary Council of the 
DRA, was held in the he- 
adquartOB of the Revol- 
utionary Council yeste- 
rday. 

At the beginning, add- 
r»ming the meaiDers of 
tiM commission, . Babrak 
Karmal said: "History and 
homeland haye entrust- 
ed us with a great resp- 
onsibility and very grave 
task. We are obliged to 
draft and formulate the 
first constitution of our 
independent, revolution- 
ary and democratic state, 
the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan. As the 
People's Democratic Pa- 
rty of Afghanistan and 
the sUte of the DRA pr- 
omised before the honou- 
rable and free-bom peo- 
ple of .Aighanistan, . the 
draft of this constitution 
should be democratic, pr- 
ogressive and based on 
the lofty national values 
and with strict observa- 
nce of the sacred religion 
of Islam. The real inten- 
tion w-.- " :,iter23rc cf 

wolic:., ^-er-ints, f-aft- 
smen, nomads, intelligen- 
tsia other working str- 
ata of the society, private 
entrepreneurs, all dem- 
ocratic and patriotic for- 
ces, all nationalities, tr- 
ibes and ethnic groups 
of the country must refl- 
ect in the future constit- 
ution of AfghanisUn. Re- 

3/24 



spect of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan 
for the universal declara- 
tion of human rights, pu- 
rsuit of peaceful policy, 
friendship and cooperat- 
ion with all peoples of 
the region and world, the 
principle of defence of 
nationad independence, 
and sovereignty, territ- 
orial integrity and popu- 
lar rule in the Democra- 
tic Republic of Afghan- 
'"tan should be enshrined 
in this constitution. Co- 
nsolidation of unity and 
fraternity, unity of peo- 
ples and all nationalities, 
tribes and ethnic groups 
residing in our united ho- 
meland the revolution- 
ary Afghanistan should 
constitute the basis of the 
future constitution of the 
country. Realisation of 
the objectives of the nat- 
ional and democratic Ap- 
ril Revolution, materia- 
lisation of aspirations of 
the country's people for 
creating a new society, 
establishing peace, free- 
dom, justice, brotherho- 
od and equality, democ- 
racy and progress should 
be registered dnd conso- 
lidated in the future con- 
stitution of the country." 

After comprehensive di- 
scussions, the session el- 
ected, the w-^— I 
■ work group c* tK« r^mm- ! 
ission, issued concrete in- 
structions on their work 
procedures. 

The session ended wi- 
th the recitation of ver- 
ses from holy Quran by 
Qari Mohammad Nbbi, 
preacher of Pul Kheshti 
congregational mosque. 



aad President of the 



Bevolntlooary Cooacil of the DBA with the members of the constitution drafting wmmssion, 
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The honsins 
tlon factory wWch 
been built with th« 
W^taace of the Sovlei Ual«a 
Is one of the biggest con- 
VjMstmctlon project* in the 
coontry. The factory bn- 
ilri* hnndreds of rmiiea.- 
^^■ini arartmenta ans! a:h- 
oois, ttospitau etc xor 
the benefit of the peo- 
ie tvery yew. „ > 
•i / ^ 



Biizkashi 
games 



Afforestation 
campaign in Herat 



BAMIAN, (BIA).— 
On the occasion of the 
new year, a lively Buzka- 
shi contest was organised 
between the teams of the 
areas of Shahidan and the 
center of Bamian provin- 
ce in Buzkashi ground of 
Bamian city yesterday. 

In the contest, the team 
of Shahidan scoring six- 
teen against nin,e points 
won the game. 



Another Buzkashi co- 
mpetition took place on 
Saturday in Dasht-e-Sha- 
dian area of Mazare-Sha- 
rif between the teams of 
the provinces of Balkh 
and Jauzjan. The Buzka- 
shi team of Jauzjan scored 
nine against seven points 
and defeated the team of 
Bal-fth. . ' " ' 

/Thousands *^ people 
dt Bamian, l^iMdan anU 
Mazar-e-Shftril ■ #ho had 
come i£" ' participate 
in the Gttlfeusclth festival, 
watched; &e. games, q / ^ / 
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HERAT, (BIA) — 
On the eve of spring, 
more than 10,000 fruit- 
bearing and ornamental 
saplings were planted in 
voluntary and collective 
effort by the residents of 
Herat city in the newly 
constructed Arghawan 

area located at the foot 
of Takht-e-Safar. 

Also, the people of 
Herat have planted over 

100,000 fruit-bearing and 
other saplings in the 



hills and forest areas of 
Herat city. 

According to an official 
source of the forests dir- 
ectorate of the province 

there are 12 forests in the 

province covering 220,000 

hectares. Of these seven 
are located in Puli-e-Ma- 

lan area and Guzara dist- 
rict and parts of Engil 

district. The source add- 
ed that much attention 
IS being paid to the care 
of these forests. 
-3 / I « 



THE NEW 5-YEAR PLAN runs from 3/21/86 
to 3/21/91. Some of its targets are 

Growth: 
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National income 
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roreign uraae 
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mesLic sources 




Industrial sector 


38% 


State sector 


57% 


Retail trade circulation 


Ih times 


Industrial output (state 




sector) 


2 . 2 times 


Sotton exports 


2 times 


Dried fruit & nut exports 


Ih times 


Fresh fruit exports 


1.3 times 


Volume of investment 


1.7 times 



"Foreign trade turnover of the private 
sector" will be 42% of the total turn- 
over & will surpass $36 billion. (The 
turnover in 1978 was $726m & in 1983, 
$1.574m.) 



By 1991 

Gas extraction 6,000 tons 

per year 

Petroleum extraction 100,000 tons 
Goal production 370,000 tons 

.Agricultural output will increase by 
Afs. 172m. 

There will be a unified banking system 
with loan rates not over 10.6% 

An investment of Afs. 5.2 billion from 
domestic sources & $35. 5m from for- 
eign ■ sources for developing irri- 
gation 5t water resources. 

70% of foreign aid will come from the 
USSR, 

Also of note: 

Beginning 3/21/86 the DRA raised the pro- 
curement price of karakul pelts by 5% in 
spite of falling karakul prices in the 
world market. Sayed Amanuddin Amin, Dep. 
Chmn. of the Council of Ministers, has 
been named head of the newly formed High 
Consultative Board for the Development 
of Karakul Pelts. 




Z.0 



ON THE LOSS OF MOST FAVORED NATION STATUS 
Bakhtar says: "Afghan-US trade was never 
above 2% in the best years, while in re- 
cent time it has not exceeded $llm. . . 
There are people in America who will stand 
to lose from the current sanctions against 
Afghanistan. . . This applies to those who 
could permit themselves the luxury of 
buying famous Afghan hand-made wool car- 
pets." 

NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Dr Moh'd Azim Kasim Zada & Dr Moh'd Asif 
Charwal - both named deputy ministers in 
the public health department. 

Zakim Shah - named a deputy minister of 
finance. 

PERIODICALS 

"Today's Student" - illustrated 40-page 
magazine from the DYOA. 

"Zhowandon" - the magazine of the Writers' 
Union. 

"Awaz" - the journal of radio & TV. 

IN HELMAND: Karta-e-Lagar , "a burning desert 
prior to the April Revolution," now has a re- 
sidential council of the NFF, a trade union 
organization, 470 children in primary school, 
a health clinic, a telephone switchboard, new 
wells & a new mosque. Helmand has a popu- 
lation of 517,645 & last year 307 of its 
citizens joined the PDPA. Helmand also has 
16 agricultural coops, a teacher's training 
college, 6 lycees & 22 primary schools. 




2/15 - FT - Pakistan's Interior Minister 
Moh'd Aslam Khan Khattak, at a book 
launching ceremony for Afghan Mujahideen 
by Syed Asad Gilani, said that the Gov't 
of Zahir Shah in Afghanistan & of Feroz 
Khan Noon in Pakistan had agreed to merge 
the two countries into a confederation 
before 1958. The formalities were about 
to be completed when martial law was im- 
posed in Pakistan. Khattak said that 
Zahir Shah was willing to abdicate feeling 
that the merger was more important than 
his position. The new state would "have 
followed Pakistan & resorted to democracy." 

2/16 - BIA - A Press Trust of India re- 
porter recently in the DRA said that Ba- 
brak, "although he did not appear to be 
in the best of health, is not the tense 
person he was in the early years of power." 
He is "at ease with the give & take of a 
press conference & deftly handles all 
questions, however embarrassing." 
- Kayhan Int'l - <tecn afexycapturetf ItSJViet 
Afghan Mtt^ir security guards and transfer- 



dcen attacked Soviet instaifaH 
tions in the Muslim popu- 
lated state of Tajikstan, 
inside the Soviet Union, oni 
January 10, blowing up t^m 
hydro-electric power stations 
and setting three tanks om 
fire at Baghoshakhak village. 

The Agency Afghan Press 
(AAP) — reporting this 
added tiuit^ the Mujahi^ 



red them to Ishkamish, an* 
area of Takharp Province: 

Meanwhile, the Soviet 
parachuters were <ns- 
patched to the area in a bid to 
rescue the Soviet troops, 
while their planes bombed 
the region as a result of which 
several civilians were mar- 
tyred and some houses were 
damaged. : --.-j 



2/17 - BIA - International UN organiza- 
tions spent ca $15m for cultural & techni- 
cal aid in the DRA last year. Next year's 
allocation is $18m. 

2/25 - BIA - The DRA has purchased 2 TU- 
154s from the USSR. The planes can carry 
180 passengers & 20 tons of carg© & will 
be used primarily on Bakhtar Airline's 
international flights. 

2/25 - NYCT - Guerrillas swapped a Soviet 
prisoner for a rebel commander on 2/20 
at Sarpoza near the city of Kandahar 



2/26 - NYT - Mujahideen seized 30 Soviet 
paratroopers at Tazian, east of Kabul, on 
2/18. The fate of the prisoners is un- 
known. The NYCT says that the mujahideen 
were dressed as sarandoi (policemen) & 
that Soviet & DRA troops were sent in to 
free the paratroopers. 

- BIA - An Economic Consultative Council 
has been established in the DRA. It con- 
sists of 43 economic experts, social fig- 
ures, national traders & private entre- 
preneurs who will provide "practical 
guidance & sound advice" to the state in 
developing economic policy. Sayed Aman- 
udin Amin was elected president. 

- NYT - Gorbachev on Afghanistan at t^Q 
, ^yth Party Congress: 

Countmrevolutiixi and imperialism 
have tximed Afghanistan into a bleed- 
ing wound. The U.S.S.R. supports 

i that countrsr's efforts t© defml its 

i sovereignty. We should Uke, in the 
nearest future, to withdraw the soviet 
troops stationed in Afghanistan at the 
request of its Govemmoit. 
Moreovw, we have agreed with the 

; Afghan side on the schedule for their 

I phased withdrawal as sooi as a politi- 

i cal settlement is reached that insures 
an actual cessati(ni and dependably 
guarantees the ncm-resumption of f or- 
ei^ armed interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Democratic Remib- 
lic of Afghanistan. 

2/27 - PT - The US State Dept. says the 
number of heroin labs in Eastern Afghani- 
stan is increasing in the wake of Pakistani 
Gov't crackdowns in the tribal areas. 
The 1985 crop was estimated at 300-400 
metric tons - up from 140-180 in 1984. 
The US estimated that the 1986 crop might 
reach a high of 880 metric tons because 
of good weather & a 40% increase in the 
price of opium at the Pak-Af border. 

- NYT - Diego Cordovez plans to include 
Iran in his next "shuttle" trip to prepare 
for the next round of Geneva talks. 

- NYCT - The UN Human Rights Commission in 
Geneva heard an updated report on Afghani- 
stan: 




Rebel commander Mohammad The exchange took place 19 days 
S.'^^I^/L'f semor Commun,st Party official 



Pakistan-based Hezb-e-Isiami guerrilla 
party was exchanged with a Soviet sol- 
dier identified as Andrei Sergeivicb 
Uslov. 

They said Malang, 27, was arrested 
2 years ago, and Uslov was captured by 
the rebels in Afghanistan in November 
1984. 



produced Malang at a meeting with tri 
bal chiefs, saying he had saved his life. 

They said Malang was transferred to 
Kabul earlier for possible execution but 
6 weeks ago suddenly was brought back 
to Kandahar, where Politburo member 
Saleh Mohammad Zerai produced him 
at a Feb. 1 meeting with tribal chiefs. 



GENEVA, > Feb. 26 (UPD — Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan killed an esti- 
mated 35,000 civilians last year in a 
campaign of "systematic brutality" that 
included bombing villages and planting 
explosives in children's toys, a U.N. 
report said today. 

In a report prepared for the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission, Austrian 
law Professor Felix Etmacora said. 



uses all forms of . 



bat opponents, or preaaned oppo-i 
nents, of theregime. ' I 

"Civilian casualties in 1985 are 
estimated to be about 35,000," said 
Ennacora, who reported that "system- ; 
atic brutality characterized the conflict" 
last year. "The practice of torture con- ^ 
tinues " he said. , * . ; 

The report dted one case in which 
16 elderly people Were thrown out of 
helicopters. It named some of the 
'istruments of tprtiare as— booby- 
trapped ^ars of soap, pens* snuffboxes- 
and bundles of banknotes. j| 

Ermaeora.. . did not name the Soviet 
Union, referring instead to "foreigit 
troops" and "armed forces" as distind; 
from guerrilla fighters. , , , ^ ^ ^ 

"The massaoe of the civilian po^t 
ulation, the use ol antirper s onafi^ s 
niines,nfife tooting, the methods of 
retaliation used and the disproportion- 
ately bomtoc&nent of ' 



ire, iiioy dise; contrary to humamtai^ 
. activities to coiM an law," he said. t | 



"The only solution to the human 
lights situation in Afghanistan is the 
withdrawal of the foreign troops," 
Ennacora said. j 

His specific &idin£^ inchide charged 
that: ft 

• "Foreign troops continue to usef 
anti-personnel mines and booby-trap! 
bombs and toys/' He said he has "seen^ 
lii spoken^ woum^ 

^juries wrare cffljsed by these hprrible' 
weapons:^ 

, ^ • "Pro-government forces are using 
"bombs with buraing effects. . .bombs 
containing 40 individual rockets that 
explode 24 hours after deployment" and 
"hew types of mines which are intercon- 
nected" i 

• "Still other weapons are liquid fire, 
fuel-air explosive cratering, and fire 
sticks. Liquid fire is described as a 
black, tar-like substance dropped from 
aircraft in cannisters that open in the- 



3/2 - Kayhan Int ' 1 gives a general report 
on the fighting: Afghaniieedbra fighters frus- 
trated another nuliteiy action in Farah Province im 
western Afghani^an. i 
Afghan Agency Press (AAP) reported that on Feb. 12 - 
Soviet-Kannal twops with helicopter gunships and MiG 
planes launched the attack in Sharafat Koh area. 

Hie troops mdrded Kashak and Gudali areas wfaem 
the Mujafaideen had already taken positions. As they 
confronted die troops the Mujahideen started shelling 
through li^t guns and rocket launchers and after four^ 
days <A fierce fighting the invaders esc^)ed picking up 32 
dead bodies. 

During prolonged resistance sec Mujahids were mar- 
tyred. A MiG was downed by the anti-aiicraft guns of the 
Mujahideen and the invading troops lost four tanks, nine 
trucks and two army jeeps while 27 troops were captured. 

Meanwhile^ according to a report received from Nin> 
gaiiiar Ptovinoe, the Mujahideen of Hezb-i-Islami laun- 
died an attack at an army post in Vhaghaii area<rfUdiin 
sub-division on Jan. 22. 

The joint forces fled away without any resistance and 
later the Mujahideen reduced the army post to debris by 
throwing haiKi grenades. 

In the meanwhile, the Mujahideen clashed with a 
mobile force in Yaha Khel area of Paktia Province on Jan 
27 as a result of which several troops were killed. 

3/3 - BIA - Elections for people's depu- 
ties for local organs of state power be- 
gan in Helmand & Farah Provinces. 

3/4 - PT - Khyber Agency tribal chief 
Malik Wall Khan Kukikhel has pledged his 
assistance to Pakistan. The Governor of 
the NWFP said that no compensation had 
been involved (see p. 11). [Khan Abdul 
Wall Khan, described by BIA as "national 
leader of Pushtoons & Pres. of the Nat'l 
Democratic Party of Pakistan," seems to 
be the current DRA favorite. Ed. 1 



3/5 - PT - Hundreds of women circled • 
the house of the Governor of Ningar- 
har in Jalalabad demanding the return 
of the bodies of troops killed during 
an offensive in the Naziyan area. 
The women attacked the governor when 
he came out to address them & guards 
tear-gassed the crowd, 

- Mujahideen destroyed a new DRA 
military camp at Noor Din Qila, 7 
kms from Shibargan^ on 2/16. 

- NYCT - An Afghan shopkeeper stabbed 
2 Soviet soldiers to death in Kabul's 
meat bazaar on 2/20. Two senior DRA 
army officers defected to Pakistan. 
Guerrillas shot down helicopters in 
Logar on 2/20, near the Lalandar 
Gorge on 2/21 & near Kabul on 2/22. 

- The Muslim - Safdar Khan, leader 
of the Peshawar area Pakistan Na- 
tional Party, is supposed to have 
married Anahita, daughter of Babrak 
& Mehbooba Karmal, last December. 



3/6 - PT - Gulbuddin speaks: 

MARCH 5: Engineer Gulbo- Afghar refugees into Chris 
din Hikmatyar, Oiief of the tians. He named these orgaai 
Hizbe Islami Af ghanistan, has sations as Hayat of Churefe 
said that Indian military was Mrssion, team of USA atic' 
imparting training of booby Serve of Holland. Engineer 
trap bombs to Afghan soldiers Hikmatyar said that these or« 
m Af gh an is ta n. .t . ganisations were distributing 

Addressing a Press confer- i.terature of Christianity m 
ence here last night, he said d.lferent Afghan refuged 
ttat three interception sys- camps at the pretext of dis 
tems were now controlled by ii bution of relief items. 
Indians in Jalahibad, Gardez The Hizbe Islami Chief sa.d 
and Qandhar. The Indians, he that the Pakistan GovemmeQr 
added, flhtercepted, translated bad been informed in this coft 
and provided copies to Af- oection with the request tfaar 
ghan Ministry of Defence, Af- relief goods -should oe distn- 
ghan Intelligence Bureau! tuted among refugees througii- 
Khad and Soviet authorities. Afghan organisations and Pak 
, Repljring to a question, En»; istani authorities, 
gineer Hikmatyar said that ' He said that such an at«^ 
three foreign organisations (tempt was nothing but t© 
were collecting money from strengthen the hands of Rus. 
their respective countries in the sians or mere wastage of time 
name of Christianity telling' as, he added, the Russians 
ing the donors that the amou 3^so wanted to change the 
would be spent on converting ^aith of Afghan people. . , 

- BIA - The Afghan delegation to the 27th 
Soviet Party Congress included Babrak Kar- 
mal, Sultan Ali Keshtmand, Saleh Moh'd 
Zeary & Najibullah. Babrak told the Con- 
gress: "The situation around Afghanistan 
can be normalized only through political 
talks, the result of which will also decide 
the question of the return of our Soviet 
comrades-in-arms to the country." The 
USSR & the DRA have agreed on the time- 
table for withdrawal. 
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Doubtless he had (JcclanJ ihaJ 



3/9 - PT - Another party heard from: 

L0Nt)ON/ March 8: Ex-Kia* 

Mobummad Z»hir Shah ©t Afgh*- — . _ 

nistaa U erf ihe dwply considered sorvices were rcs«rv?d for th« 'Je- 
riew that bi« country'? freedom is hgd' in Afghanistan hut his words 
fully dependant on the itftegrity were • misconstrued and his dedica- 
and wvereignty of Paldstaa. The tion to the cause of, Afghan free- 
two Bcighbouiinf countries share dom was misinterpreted. So he r«- 
their destiny, he added. fra'ned from ^ayin? inyihin? more 

« Romt for the past 13 yeari ^ ^j,^ ^ ,„j„^ 

'^'^f^^^l'.^J^Z der any service that they m.ght 
v,cw with the sp«:ial corrcjpopdew J J uMmmouMv or at 



tsk him f da unanimou^lv or at 
l«asrt threufh th«'» ovepwhe'fning 
maiorit?. "T am keeping quiet to 
avoid any further misunder Umd'n" 
lent pnv harm shmild come »o the 
Mohan Jehad" the K'nc ex 
plained, emnhas'sinf^ thai he did 
not oBtertala aay idM t» nt« lb 
homelaod as iU.Kiat « i» MT 
other capacity. 

Tlie exiled mooarehwM i^pCakt 
for the pretaat seveofaity tM> 
ance of the Afghan freedwMll^ 
tert and nid tbii coditiM 
pave the way for thdr vuespiett 
aud. eoniummate unity. Tbt Joiit 
organisatioii will ecoMBt ttm J3P* 
aace and make it frow iMni 
stresfth to strcngtlt 



Zahir Shah expreawid Wa flm 
belief that vietory ia tlM 'Jehatf* 
depended to a eoBatderaUe esaeat 
on the unity of the freedontfl^ 
ten. "^e Afghaa resistaaee »mm 
ment cannot enter th« tiltima*» 
stage of victory without itroog aad 
welWinrt, unity^, he waa 



3/14 - UN Press Release - The UN Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva adopted a 
draft resolution on human rights viola- 
tions in Afghanistan. The vote was 28 
for, 9 against (including India), with 
5 abstentions. 



of Agency Afghan Press. 

The ^ghan tnassea are determin 
cd to contiotts their struggle for 
safeguarding their freedom and 
spelling an end to alien aggression 
ha gaid* ^\niied resistance is 
only for the preservatiow of their 
faithi their Ufe-pattera and their 
bcRndaMl. 

Th3 exiled monarch ^^d the 
Kremlin had failed to realise the 
AfgbaA nature and was 9tiU unable 
to grasp it, although obvious fai- 
lure of its policy should have 
brought home to it that the Af- 
ibans will aot accept anythitig^ 
short of total undiluted freedom. 

The actual parties to the dispute, 
be pointedly asserted, are Che Ru» 
sians and ^e Mujahideen. the ag- 
gresiors and the aggres«ed, and 
ironically enough the international 
shuttle diplomacy is carefully eva4< 
ing the one wi wilfully ignoring 
the other. 

Answering personal question, Za 
hir Shah made it dear that he had 
absolutely no wish to go back to 

- BIA - The DRA protested Britain's hospitality 
to Abdul Haq, "one of the professional cut 
throats of the counter-revolution." The guer- 
rilla leader met with Mrs. Thatcher & other 
British officials. 

- Of the yjgn women in the DRA. over 300,000 
are working in the production & social affairs 
areas & 5,000 "have taken up arms to defend the 
revolution." 

3/10 - BIA - The Ismaelite religious sect has 
l%m followers in the DRA. Their leader is 
Sayed Mansoor Nadiry who has become a member 
of the Presidium of the DRA RC. 

3/13 - JBIA - At a Council of Ministers mGcting, 
Sultan Ali Keshtmand reported that the DRA GNP 
grew by 6.2% & the national income by 5.5% as 
compared to 1978. 

3/13 - NYT - James Maurice Elaum, former director 
of Iranian affairs at the US State Dept., is the 
new senior diplomatic resident at the US Embassy 
in Kabul. He succeeds Edward Hurwitz who is now 
US Consul Gen'l in Leningrad. 




3/15 - BIA - The DRA refuted the adoption 

of the human rights resolution saying 

it was based on a false report (see p. 36). 

- WDOA President Dr Anahita Ratebzad 
sent an open letter to British Prime 
Minister Thatcher protesting Thatcher's 
"receiving & supporting the terrorist 
murderer named Abdul Khaliq (sic) ... & 
supporting counter-revolutionaries . " 
The letter also complained that Mrs T 
had not answered a letter the WDOA had 
written to her 6 years ago. 

- A new film "The Voice of Khyber," por- 
traying the "heroic struggle of the Push- 
toons," will open soon in the DRA. 

- PT - Pakistan categorically rejected 
Babrak's insistence on "direct talks" 
at Geneva until the settlement package 
is negotiated & signed. 

3/16 - HK Standard - Traitor: 

The Jamiat-i-Isiam Party saicf rebels 
killed Captain Ghulam Rasui, commander . 
of a 400-man militia unit, and displayed his 
corpse publicly in the city two weeks ago. 

After his death many villages south of 
Herat which he commanded went over to 
the rebel side, a Jamiat spokesman said. 

Rasui, 32, had been a prominent local 
rebel commander until he defected to the 
government two years ago. 

Communist forces are building a defen- 
sive perimeter around Herat, similar to the 
security belts around the capital Kabul, to 
keep the rebels out of the city. 

Recent rebel reports said Soviet troops 
have laid tens of thousands of mines 
around Herat. ^ 
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3/16 - NYT - Heroin produced in Pakistan 
& Afghanistan is now being smuggled into 
India & sent to the West from there. About 
80% of the heroin reaching London comes 
via that route. 

3/17 - NYT - Two pickup trucks carrying Af- 
ghan refugees to a wedding near Parachinar 
were blown up by a land mine. 19 died. 

- PT - The paper reports that the Soviets 
have begun oil production in Jauzjan Prov. 

- Gulbuddin said that 1,100,000 mujahideen 
have been killed & that 5m Afghans have, 
been forced to leave the country. 

- Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (see FORUM XI, 
#3, p. 14) said that the US & the USSR are 
fighting an ideological war in Afghanistan 
& that "we must not involve ourselves in 
super-power rivalry." He also said that 
the foreign assistance meant for farmers 
who used to grow opium had not been given 
to them. 

3/18 - BIA - The Afs. 100m renovation of 
Kabul's Idgah mosque, the city's largest, 
is to be completed by the end of 1365 (the 
current year). (See 4/16) 

- The state's share of the import trade 
has risen almost $90m this year & $25m in 
the export sector. Over 65% of the DRA 
foreign trade is with the USSR - $280m in 
exports & $380m in imports. 

- NYCT - A Soviet deserter, Nikolai Mov- 
chan, at an int'l hearing on Afghanistan 
in Oslo, said that Soviet forces in Af- 
ghanistan were committing the same atroci- 
ties against civilians that Nazi troops 
carried out against Soviet citizens in 
WWII. 

3/19 - BIA - Elections began in Pulikhumri 
city in Baghlan. A vocational school has 
been set up in Sheberghan city in Jauzjan 
with 60 8th grade graduates enrolled for 
a 2-year course. 

- NYCT - Up to 900 DRA troops reportedly 
defected to mujahideen in Paktia last week. 
Guerrillas also claimed to have shot down 

6 aircraft near Kandahar, Western diplo- 
mats report that Soviet MIL-24 helicopter 
gunships, using flares, have begun escort- 
ing all aircraft taking off & landing at 
Kabul airport. 

-FT - Agency Afghan Press reports that mu- 
jahideen have captured security posts around 
Zazi & Khost. 



3/20 - BIA - The DRA RC Presidium issued 
a decree exempting peasants from tax fines 
for the years 1982-85. Peasants have not 
been paying their land taxes on time & the 
arrears amount to over Afs. 2500m. A system 
of installment paying has been set up. 

- HK Standard - In Paktia recently, Soviet 
troops, thinking the situation did not 
warrant their deployment, pulled back to 
Khost leaving nearly 900 DRA troops who 
defected to the mujahideen. 

- NYCT - Diego Cordovez, in Islamabad, 
said the DRA had given him a timetable for 
the withdrawal of 115,000 Soviet troops. 

- The Muslim reported that 5 Pakistani 
border guards were killed & 14 wounded in 
a raid by DRA MiGs in the Kurram Agency. 

3/23 - Pakistan Affairs - Swedish Prime 
Minister Ingvar Carlsson has assured Paki- 
stan that there will be no change in Swe- 
den's policy on Afghanistan. 

3/24 - BIA - Abdul Majeed Sarbeland, Dep. . 
Chmn. of the Council of Ministers, led a 
delegation on a visit to Sweden; Moh'd 
As lam Watanjar, Minister 
of Communications, led a 
delegation to Czechoslo- 
vakia; Abdul Rahim Hatef, 
Pres, of the CC of the 
NFF, returned from Libya 
where he had signed a bi- 
lateral cooperation 
agreement between DRA & 
Libyan Solidarity Organizations. 

- The hydrometeorological dept. reported 
abnormally cold weather in the DRA since 
mid-March. 

- 3/26 - BIA - The National Cup Buzkashi 
championships between 10 provinces are to 
be held in Kabul in November. 

- NYT - US Att'y Gen'l Edwin Meese arrived 
in Pakistan for a 2-day visit to show sup- 
port for Pakistan's policy toward Afghani- 
stan. 

3/27 - BIA - The DRA protested to the FRG 
about Germany's holding progpaganda meetings 
with "murders under the name of experts" 
(see p . ) . 

- An Uzbeki Dept. has been established at 
Kabul University in the Faculty of Languages 
and Literature. 




%>- 
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3/28 - PT - 5 Afghan saboteurs were ar- 
rested & a "sizeable amount of sophisti- 
cated arms & ammunition" were seized 
from them at Chaman. 

- The Islamic Council of Europe called 
for the USSR to stop its "naked aggres- 
sion" in Afghanistan. 

- Mujahideen have regained complete con- 
trol of the Nazian border region in Nin- 
garhar. The fighting raged from 1/27 - 
2/25. (See 3/5.) 

3/30 - PT - UNHCR is financing over 40 
income-generating projects for Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan. $1^ has been 
spent & $4m has been allocated for this 
year. 

- BIA - Babrak left Kabul for a '^short, 
unofficial visit" to the USSR. 

3/31 - PT - Afghan refugees in camps in 
Pakistan can not be enrolled as voters. 

- Mujahideen captured the town of 
Chak-i-Ab in Takhar on 3/7. 

- BIA - Rainfall in the DRA has been 
"promising" for the spring sowing cam- 
paign. 

- SCMP - The DRA attacked a mujahideen 
caravan in eastern Ningrarhar last week 
St killed 40 guerrillas. 

4/1 - PT - UNHCR High Commissioner Jean- 
Pierre Hocke will begin a 10-day visit 
to Pakistan tomorrow. 

- Afghan News - Prof. Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani, leader of Jami'at Islami Afghani- 
stan, will be the spokesman for the Is- 
lamic Alliamce of Mujahideen for the 
next 3 months. 

- BIA - Babrak addressed the 17th plenum 
of the PDPA CC & called for all forces 
in the DRA to "devote their attention 

to the political solution of the situa- 
tion around Afghanistan." He said that 
the party & the state would make every 
effort to find a political solution. 

- "Afghan Ghazh" (Afghan Voice) began 
broadcasting in Pashto & Dari on 3/21 
bringing the 24-hour total of Radio Af- 
ghanistan broadcasts to 80 hours. An 
agreement for the construction of new 
tv studios was signed with the USSR. 

The new facilities will allow broadcast- 
ing of 15-20 hours of color tv programs 
throughout the country. Completion will 
take 4 or 5 years. 



4/2 - BIA - A cultural exchange agreement 
was signed between the DRA & North Korea. 
-FT - Japan will give the World Food Pro- 
gram (WFP) 74,000 tons of wheat for Afghan 
refugees. The wheat, worth $12m, was pur- 
chased from the US. Japan will give the 
WFP $21m this year. Other donees to the 
WFP's Pakistan program are Australia, France, 
Italy, Norway, Saudi Arabia & the US. 

- Mujahideen blew up an ammunition depot 
in Kandahar on 3/21. Soviet advisors were 
rushed in to see what went wrong. 

- NYCT - Soviet troops are gearing up for 
the earliest spring offensive ever. Soviets 
are reported near the Khyber Pass & near 
Hesarak, 15 miles from the Pak-Af border. 

4/3 - BIA - The DRA maintains diplomatic 
relations with 80 countries & the PDPA has 
ties with 135 communist parties & nat'l 
liberation organizations. 

- NYT - The Reagan Administration disclosed 
that it would send "hundreds of stinger 
anti-aircraft missiles to the Angolan & 
Afghan rebels." [Rumors are that the Afghans 
got 14 & that 11 misfired. ] 

4/4 - NYT 

Stinger and MI-24: IMissile and Quarry 

MI-24Hind-D ^ 

Soviet-made armed assault helicopter able to transport eight fully- 
equipped soldiers. 

Length: 68 feet 1 0 inches. 
Maximum speed: 1 99 miles per hour 
Range: 99 miles with maximum load 




Stinger Length: 5 feet 

U.S.-made shoulder-fired antiaircraft Weight: 34.5 

missile, primarily meant to defend pounds when 

against aircraft flying at low altitudes. loaded 



Missile: 2.75 
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4/4 - NYT - Afghanistan & Pakistan 
agreed to begin the 7th round of Geneva 
talks on 5/5. The talks may last two 
weeks & UN negotiator Diego Cordovez 
told reporters: "There will be no 8th 
round . " 

4/5 - Kayhan Int'l - Some 300 DRA & So- 
viet soldiers, including the commander 
of the DRA army's 20th Division Col. Is- 
matullah, were killed in a 12-day bat- 
tle in Takhar Province. Mujahideen los- 
ses were put at 100 including 3 senior 
commanders . 

4/5 - The Bakhtar political observer 
writes that the latest American anti- 
aircraft stingers, "recently supplied 
to the counter-revolutionary bandits 
by the CIA," threaten peace in south- 
west Asia, including Pakistan^ are a 
road block to the political settlement 
of the Afghan question & will probably 
fall into the hands of terrorists be- 
cause the counter-revolutionaries will 
sell them to line their pockets. 

- Haji Moh'd Samkani, Dep. Pres. of the 
DRA RC & Chairman of the High jirgah of 
tribes, opened the 1st meeting of that 
jirgah's high council. 

4/7 - HK Standard - Shah Moh'd Shinwari, 
a leading distributor of arms for the DRA in 
Landi Kotal area, surrendered to Paki- 
stani authorities on 4/5. He was per- 
suaded to change sides by Wall Khan Kuki- 
khel. 

- NYT ~ Guerrillas set off a bomb in a 
car parked outside the Kabul Hotel. 22 
were wounded. 

- SCMP - The attack on Zhawar: 



Islamabad: Soviet and Af- 
ghan Government forces 
have mounted a big attack on 
one of the best fortified guer- 
illa bases in Afghanistan after 
overrunning another, guerilla 
sources said. 

They said the guerillas de- 
stroyed five helicopters while 
fighting off the attack on the 
Zhawar base of man-made 
caverns in the eastern prov- 
ince of Paktia. 

The attack on Zhawar, 10 
km from the Pakistan border, 
began on Friday night - the 
latest m a communist spring 
offensive in the border areas 
of Paktia to block guerilla 
supply lines. 

The sources said the com- 
munist forces earlier overran 
a rebel base in the Sarkani dis- 
trict of the northeastern prov- 
ince of Kunar, bordering Pa- 
kistan, after both sides 



suffered heavy casualties in 
fighting from March 28 to 31. 

The base is in the Krer 
area of Sarkani, about six km 
from the Pakistan border. 

The guerilla sources said 
at least 30 helicopters landed 
commandos in the hilly areas 
around Zhawar before planes 
began bombing the base, 
which is defended by about 
200 guerillas. 

They quoted a captured 
Afghan Army lieutenant as 
saying 1,200 Afghan troops 
were involved in the opera- 
tion, but had no figures for the 
Soviet troops. 

The sources said guerilla 
reinforcements had been sent 
to the Zhawar base, which in- 
cludes bomb shelters for 
tanks, a subterranean hospital 
and weapon-repair and train- 
ing facili Jes. 



4/8 - PT - TJNHCR High Commissioner Hocke 
said that the UNHCR had spent ca $500m on 
Afghan refugee aid since 1979 in addition 
to the WFP aid. UNHCR will spend $72-75m 
in Pakistan in 1986. 

- Medical statistics in the DRA: hospitals 
64, beds 4,776, city clinics 5, school 
health clinics 38, state run pharmacies 65, 
mother & child clinics 30, main health cen- 
ters 107. Since the April revolution the 
number of physicians has increased 80%. 
The new 5-year plan calls for the number of 
doctors to reach 2,900. 

4/9 - NYCT - Kabul hospitals are treating 
cases of phosphorus burns according to 
Western diplomats, suggesting that the DRA 
may be using the chemical in weapons. 

- NYT - The Int'l Committee of the Red Cross 
opened negotiations with the DRA to resume 
humanitarian visits to prisons & wounded 
war victims. A 3-member Red Cross dele- 
gation arrived in Kabul on 4/6. 

- BIA - The USSR invited Sultan Ali Kesht- 
mand to visit the USSR later this month. 

- Ajmal Khatak, Pushtun poet, was elected 
chairman of a tribal jirgah which began in 
Kabul. 1,750 persons took part & 1,545 

of them represented the "Pushtun & Baluch 
free tribes region & the friendly democratic 
& progressive parties of Pakistan." 

- The 2nd conference of the Afro-Asian 
Peoples Solidarity Organization met in Ka- 
bul. 50 delegates from 45 countries attended. 

4/11 - PT - DRA-Soviet armored units have 
encircled Kandahar trapping 1,000 resistance 
fighters . 

4/13 - The Daily Breeze (California) - 

PHOENIX, Ariz. - The body of a reporter killed 
in Afghanistan is being held by an Islamic religious 
leader until a medical clinic is built in the area he 
claimis to control, the reporter's newspaper said Sat- 
urday. 

Hajji Akhond Habibullah, head of the Itehad UUuma 
al-Mujahideen al-Muhajreen, told reporters for The 
Arizona Republic that he is holding the remains of 
Charles Thornton until the International Medical Corps 
supplies a clinic it promised to set up for the rebels. 

Thornton was killed in a Soviet attack Sept. 19. 

A medical corps official confirmed the pledge to 
build the clinic, but said the plans were canceled 
after the organization found that Akhond's claims 
that he controlled the area were untrue. 

4/14 - NYT - The DRA claimed to have killed 
700 mujahideen in an attack on Zhawar on 
the Pak-Af border. Guerrillas said that 
only about 100 had died in the fighting 
which began 4/4. 
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4/15 - Afghan News - Iran recently 
issued a postage stamp showing the 
uprising of the Afghan people against 
the Soviets. The USSR ordered Kabul 
to protest to the Iranian Gov't. 

4/16 - Pakistan Affairs - A Pakistani 
Gov't spokesman said Pakistan refused 
to accept the draft of the troop with- 
drawal plan which Diego Cordovez had 
brought from Kabul. The draft was un- 
acceptable as the time frame for troop 
withdrawal was too long. Mr Cordovez 
will prepare a ■ draft which will be 
the basis for discussion in Geneva. 
- SCMP - DRA authorities tightened se- 
curity in Kabul after a wave of bomb- 
ings. 10 bombs exploded in Kabul & 
20 others were found in a Soviet hous- 
ing project. Western diplomats re- 
port that "officials have angered the 
local Islamic clergy by tearing down 
the front walls of the Eidgah mosque, 
Kabul's oldest, to turn the street in- 
to a parade ground like Moscow's Red 
Square (see 3/18) ; that 20 Afghan mi- 
grant workers returning from Iran were 
hanged in Charikar; that rebels killed 
40 secret policemen near Shomali in 
revenge for the death of a local com- 
mander . 

4/17 - PT - A 2-month ban on .carrying 
weapons has been put into effect in 
Peshawar. 

4/23 - NYT - Soviet & DRA troops sur- 
rounded Zhawar, a mujahideen stronghold 
near the Pakistan border, killing 
scores of rebels (see 4/14) . 



4/24 - NBC Nightly News - Bernard Kalb re- 
ported that the US is sending $600m worth 
of equipment to the Afghan mujahideen, 6 
times more than to Nicaragua, with no Con- 
gressional objections. 

4/25 - NYT - Guerrilla commander Rahim Wardak 
said that the DRA & Soviets were conducting 
the heaviest aerial bombardment on mujahideen 
positions in southeastern Afghanistan since 
the struggle began. He said it was the first 
use of large scale night raids in the area. 
He estimated that about 10,000 soldiers were 
advancing behind the air cover with tank & 
artillery support. Soviet commandos captured 
and destroyed the main guerrilla base at Zhawar. 

4/26 - NYT - Mujahideen moved back into areas 
in Southeast Afghanistan, including Zhawar, 
which had been captured in the last offensive. 
They used DRA prisoners to /clear the mine 
fields laid by the Soviets _ 

Pans 
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